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Was the Following Written in October, 1942? 


“The majority of our countrymen can be moved by no argument of 
this sort (of unconstitutionality or of injustice). They cast constitution 
to the winds, and scout the very idea of justice to those who lack the 
power to enforce it. They act on the maxim: “The strong are always 
right; the weak are always wrong.’ They use fine phrases, and abound 
in generous professions and noble sentiments, while practising the most 
monstrous injustice; for a more monstrous injustice cannot be con- 
ceived than that of imposing a tax, and often a heavy tax, on the mi- 
nority for the education of the children of the majority, and from which 
the children of the minority are excluded. 

“It is no answer to this to say the schools are public, and as open to 
the minority as to the majority: for this is not true. The Catholic 
minority happen to have a conscience, which the advocates of these 
schools have not, and they cannot send their children to these schools 
without violating their Catholic conscience; and this fact closes them as 
effectually to us as if we were excluded from them by statute. 

“It is barefaced mockery to tell us these schools are as free to us, the 
Catholic minority, as they are to the non-Catholic majority. It is no 
such thing, for they have no conscience against them. The majority, 
as Chief Justice shows, impose upon us a triple tax. They tax 
us to provide for the education of the children of non-Catholics, in which 
we cannot share with a good conscience, and then compel us to erect 
school-houses, found and support schools at our own expense, often out 
of our poverty, for the education of our own children, and then tax these 
same school-houses and fixtures, while the public school-houses and fix- 
tures are exempt from taxation. Can there be a more monstrous in- 
justice? It needs only one step in addition, and that threatens to be 
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soon taken, namely, to forbid us to have schools of our own, and to make 
attendance on the public schools compulsory. 


“There is a movement throughout the whole civilized world to banish 
religious instruction from the schools, and to completely secularize 
education, under the specious pretext of getting rid of superstition and 
the idle fears it generates. It began in the old French Revolution, and 
was skilfully organized by the infamous Convention that voted the 
death of the king, Louis XVI. With your genuine liberals, Christianity 
is simply superstition, and as such can be tolerated by no free and en- 
lightened State, but is to be thoroughly uprooted and exterminated. 
The child at the earliest possible moment must be withdrawn 
from the priest, and placed under enlightened, that is, infidel or 
heathen masters, who believe only in the earth, and surrounded by purely 
secular influence. The motive which operates with the majority in 
withholding justice from Catholics in this country is unquestionably, 
consciously or unconsciously, the same that governed the French 
Convention in its measures for secularizing education. 


“The real motive for sustaining the system is the belief that by it they 
may extirpate Catholic faith and worship from the land. It were fatuity, 
not charity, to think otherwise. Finding that we are withdrawing our 
children from the public schools, and establishing at our own expense 
schools of our own, they see clearly that they must fail in their calcula- 
tions, unless they go farther and forbid us to establish Catholic schools, 
and compel us to send our children to the public schools. This is the 
immediate danger. Can it be averted? 


“It can hardly be averted by human means alone, but, with a firm re- 
liance on divine assistance, we think, if Catholics will but be true to 
themselves, it can be averted; and even the modifications of the public- 
school system as now worked, which we as Catholics demand, can be ob- 
tained. It is true, we are for the present in a comparatively small mi- 
nority of the whole population of the country, but asmall minority united 
and determined, and demanding only what is reasonable and just, must 
sooner or later obtain success. The discouraging fact is, that the Catho- 
lic minority are not united on this school question, and do not act as 
‘one man.’ They take different views of what is needed; many 
amongst us are cold or indifferent to the subject, and do not enter 
heartily into the movement for obtaining our rights. Some are en- 
grossed in business; not a few are absorbed in politics, place the interest 
of their party above the interests of their religion, and dare not move 
lest they forfeit their chance for some petty office for themselves or for 
their friends. Catholics in this country have never been accustomed 
to act in concert as one body, and do not readily unite and concentrate 
their forces for a given object. They are one in faith and worship, but 
have never yet been one in striving to obtain their rights in relation to 
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the public schools. In fact, there is on this subject no unity of purpose, 
and no concert of action. 

“The first step to be taken is, of course, to effect the union of the entire 
body of Catholics throughout the country, and to induce them to waive 
their petty differences and local interests and to look at the paramount 
interest of the whole body. A great wrong is done us as Catholics and 
citizens, and we must unite, combine, if you will, and act with an eye 
single to its redress. If we do this, and labor perseveringly with the 
earnestness and zeal the greatness of the end demands, we shall in time 
gain our rights, and induce the majority so to amend the public school 
system, that all classes of citizens can cheerfully support it, and share in its 
benefits. We demand only our rights; we have no wish to interfere with 
the rights of others, or to destroy or to impair the efficiency of the public- 
school system properly worked. We accept cordially the essential 
principle of the system, that is, the support of public schools for all the 
children of the land, at the public expense, or by a tax levied equally upon 
all citizens. We only ask that we may have the portion of the fund 
which we contribute, to use in the support of schools under our manage- 
ment, and in which we can teach our religion, and make it the basis of 
the education we give our own children. 

“Now let us Catholics, all Catholics throughout the Union, unite as 
one man in demanding this amendment to the system, and listen to no 
compromise, and give our suffrages to no party and to no candidate for 
any office that refuses to do us justice, as was sometime since recom- 
mended by the venerable Bishop of Cleveland in a pastoral addressed to 
his diocesans; and we feel sure the majority will ere long be forced to 
concede our demand. We thought at the time the recommendation of 
the illustrious bishop premature and injudicious, but we think so no 
longer. We were not duly impressed with the monstrous injustice to 
Catholics, of the public schools, as now managed, and their manifest 
violation of the religious equality professedly guaranteed by the Con- 
stitution of the Union and nearly all the States. We have been much 
enlightened on this point by the masterly lecture by Chief Justice " 

“We have always been averse to carrying any Catholic question to the 
polls, believing our numbers too few to be successful; but further in- 
quiry has led us to believe that our numbers, though they do not in our 
judgment amount, as some of our friends pretend, to —— millions, 
are much larger than we had supposed. 

“The great question for us Catholics, and the great question even for 
our country, is the school question; and the preservation of our children 
to the Church, with their thorough Catholic education, is not less for the 
interest of the State than it is for the interest of religion. No State can 
stand without religion, and religion cannot be preserved in any State 
without the thorough religious training of each new generation as it ap- 
pears on the stage. The Catholic Church alone is able to give a really 
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religious education, and to train children up in the way they should go. 
This is one of her chief functions. The sects in reality have no religion, 
and can give no religious education, as the public schools amply prove. 
It is not the influence of Catholics that has made these schools practi- 
cally godless. It is the influence of the unbelieving portion of the Ameri- 
can people; of those who reject all positive doctrines, and Christianity 
itself as a positive religion, or anything more than a vague generality or 
an indefinable abstraction. If we are debarred from establishing Catho- 
lic schools and from giving our children a Catholic education, no re- 
ligious education will be given to any portion of American children and 
youth; and debarred we shall be from establishing Catholic schools at 
our own expense, besides paying a heavy tax for the support of non- 
Catholic and godless schools, and compelled to send our children to the 
public schools, if we do not unite and make a vigorous and well-directed 
effort to prevent it.” 


No; It Appeared in October, 1875 


The excerpts just quoted have a contemporary ring about them 
because the grievances complained of are still with us; and the 
political action urged is as yet unbegun. These excerpts are taken 
from an article in the last number of Brownson’s Quarterly Re- 
view, October, 1875. The article in a shortened form is now 
found in the thirteenth volume of ‘“‘Brownson’s Collected Works.” 
The article quoted from bears the title, The Public School System, 
and as given in the valedictory number of the Review, was occa- 
sioned by a remarkable address delivered by the Honorable Ed- 
mund F. Dunne, Chief Justice of the Territorial Court of Arizona 
before a joint session of the Arizona Legislature eight or ten 
months previous and printed in San Francisco on February 2, 
1875, as a lecture under the title, ‘‘Our Public Schools: Are They 
Free for All, or Are They Not?” 

Brownson quoted profusely from Justice Dunne, and willingly 
acknowledged that the distinguished jurist had given him a new 
insight into the whole question. With a fullness of argument 
and a wealth of eloquence hard to equal, Justice Dunne pleaded 
the cause of those with a conscience and enlightened enough to 
follow it, who then were and still are deprived of all part in a 
school system supposedly public yet actually sectarian. Justice 
Dunne built up a perfect case of the unconstitutionality of any 
alleged public-school system, the purpose and the spirit of which are 
dominantly either Protestant or secular. He argued that it was 
equal to saying that practising Catholics and believing Jews enjoy 
no liberty of conscience as far as education is concerned; because 
no one can be religiously free and at the same time not educa- 
tionally free, since religion and morality control every form of 
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education as far as it is in any way cultural. The Justice charged 
that there was only one Constitutional way of dealing with the 
educational question in a nation like ours with a diversity of re- 
ligious beliefs and unbeliefs, and that was to set up, at least in 
principle, some system of denominational education as European 
countries and even neighboring Canada had already done. He 
charged also that evangelical or secular bigots were trying to dupe 
the general public into thinking that the tax-supported schools were 
truly public, whereas they were disguisedly Protestant or secular, 
and in either case unlawfully sectarian; that all the people were 
compelled to pay taxes for an educational commodity that some, 
and a very large minority, could not in conscience avail themselves 
of. The Justice further showed that if these allegedly public 
schools did not run counter to the Constitution by violating re- 
ligious liberty (and this they most flagrantly do), they would still 
be in direct opposition to the fundamentals of distributive justice; 
for they would be supported by all the citizens, yet in effect 
closed to every group but Protestants and seculars. 


Catholics Subjected to Educational Tyranny 


But before asking what we as Catholics can and should do 
about this de facto constitutional disability and rankling injus- 
tice, it will be interesting to note how the lines of opposition ran 
to a just settlement of the school question in those 70’s of last 
century. The Protestant, or Evangelical, Alliance of that day 
wanted schools which were non-denominational schools in name 
but anti-Catholic in reality. The secularists, made up of liberal 
Protestants, post-Christians and cryptic so-called fraternal orders, 
wanted what they innocently called neutral schools, but what 
they hoped to make into and did actually make into fanatically 
secular schools. Some of the liberal Protestants went so far as to 
assert that education is a God-given function of the State; that 
it alone shall determine how children are to be educated, and 
that parents in this whole matter are to do its behests, not their 
own. The philosophy underlying the quoted remark of one Doc- 
tor Bellows of New York in Brownson’s article, ‘“The Secular Not 
Supreme”’ (Vol. XIII of the Collected Works), anticipates Nazi 
doctrines of education by some seventy years. Both groups, the 
Protestants and the secularists, desired to destroy the fast-grow- 
ing Catholic Church in this country as a moral and religious force. 
The Protestant leaders boasted of their big successes. These 
latter went so far as to get a Senator Wilson of Massachusetts in 
1871 to espouse a bill in Congress for political unification and 
nation-wide compulsory education. In politics they wanted 
centralization; in education, Federal compulsion and control. 
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They longed for a democratic despotism in place of a union of 
autonomous States; for they hoped in that way to introduce 
their own Protestantism into a system of federally supported 
schools, and thus scotch the feared and hated viper of Romanism. 
How effectively the sectarians and the secularists worked to- 
gether to accomplish partially their end can be seen if we recall 
that most of the provisions in State constitutions prohibiting the 
appropriation of public moneys for sectarian purposes were written 
into our local organic law during that 1870-1880 decade. This 
was a pure subterfuge to prevent forever Catholics from securing 
common, everyday justice in the matter of public education. 
The brazen hypocrisy of it all! The era of educational tyranny 
thus inaugurated will some day be referred to as the American 
Penal Days. 


Can We Get Those Penal Laws Repealed? 


Yes; we surely can if we go about it intelligently and perse- 
veringly. For to-day we are in an indefinitely better position to 
carry on a campaign of enlightenment than were our predecessors 
of two generations ago. For in the meantime we have demon- 
strated by our sacrifices made on a colossal scale that Catholic 
education is a part of Catholic life; that the pomp and circum- 
stance of fitting worship to Almighty God must wait upon the es- 
sentials of Christian education. The wonder is, not that we have 
only half succeeded, but that we succeeded even in a small meas- 
ure. In the meantime also the predictions of our leaders of 
seventy-five years ago, at the time flouted as idle scares, have 
come to pass witha vengeance. The sincere Protestants who were 
gullible enough to trust designing coaches when these assured 
honest believers that religion could survive on the Sunday school 
alone, these beguiled but honest worshippers of God have lived to 
see religion all but disappear under the negative attack of six 
days a week of silence plus implied contempt for any order of al- 
leged truth not arrived at by laboratory methods of physical ex- 
periment. 

In the 70’s the Servile State was not so much as forecast except 
by men like Brownson who had read history and had learned to 
see effects in causes. Now, after six or seven decades of secular 
education, the Servile State has come into her own almost every- 
where. As for our own American Republic, few fear its destruc- 
tion from enemies from without; but not many shrewd observers 
are confident of its prolonged existence unless in the words of 
Professor Sorokin this beloved land of ours begins to live for the 
eternal verities as the means of securing permanently the passing 
temporalities. The battle lines of our future internal struggle 
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are already forming. On the one side stand the defiant followers 
of atheistic communism paying homage to the divinity of the 
State; on the other side the followers of the tradition of godliness, 
whether represented by men and women without positive religious 
affiliation yet with belief in God and morality, or by believing 
non-Catholics, believing Catholics, and believing Jews. This is 
why a judicial and, if need be, a political fight now by Catholics 
for the rights of conscience in education is most timely. It is 
more than that, indeed. It is salutary. It is the first step in 
saving the Republic from disintegration. For atheistic nations 
do not survive; they, like all who believe not in God, are turned 
into hell. 


Why Not Now Test the Constitutionality of Our Public 
Educational Set-Up? 


Justice Dunne contended that the public schools as then con- 
stituted, and remaining essentially the same to the present day, 
were violative of the rights of conscience because Catholics and 
all other believers in religion and morality as the basis of educa- 
tion were as effectively barred from using them as if they were 
forbidden entrance to them by name. Nor has there been any 
real change made in their status since that winter of 1875 when 
the jurist made what should be an unforgettable address to the 
Territorial Legislature of Arizona. The dropping in most places 
of the reading from the Protestant Version of the Bible has made 
only an accidental change. For Catholics, also for staunch 
Protestants and Jews, there is no acceptable education if it is not 
dominated by religious principles. Hence, to make Catholics 
and all other minority groups accept a false religion in education 
or to provide education at their own expense is like saying that 
only Protestant chaplains will be admitted to the armed forces of 
the country; all are to receive their ministrations or do their own 
providing. 

The arguments for unconstitutionality appear to be irrefutable. 
The Oregon, the Nebraska, and the Louisiana rulings of the 
Supreme Court are in part precedents, declaring as they do the 
native right to educate belongs to the parent under public super- 
vision or vigilance, but not public control. And individual 
States that draw the color line in schools have not been disturbed 
in acting on a thing that has no legal existence, yet is a very tan- 
gible condition—race prejudice. Take St. Louis, for example. 
Since Civil War days, the city provides separate public schools 
for negro children and separate hospital facilities for negroes. 
If negro children live too far from the nearest colored school to 
walk, they are furnished with car fare to ride. Yet, in forty-eight 
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States and in all our territories firm believers in religion as the 
guiding principle of all human activity are forced either to accept 
a false philosophy of life in education or to provide their own 
education, and this in a country that proclaims equal rights for 
all, special privileges for none. Missouri might as justly say to 
its negro population: ‘Whites won’t attend the same school; 
and since we cannot conveniently build two sets of schools, you 
colored folk must either keep your children out of school or get 
somehow or other your own schools.’’ So saying, Missouri 
would be the laughing stock of the world. But every several 
State in the Union doesn’t see that it is still more ridiculous in 
proclaiming the principle of public education, and at the same 
time excluding a considerable minority of its citizens from the 
proffered boon because this minority won’t accept it at the ex- 
pense of a good conscience. 

The psychological moment for a test case appears to be right 
at hand. Whether favorable or unfavorable, the decision will 
be an achievement. At worst, it should be a point of departure 
for the Catholics of every State to work for an amendment to 
their State constitution permitting an equitable solution of the edu- 
cational question. At best, it would afford immediate relief; 
for all those inhibitory clauses declaring it shall be forever unlaw- 
ful to appropriate public moneys for sectarian purposes shall 
forthwith cease to have any force and effect as far as they appear 
to prevent conscientious objectors to Protestantistic or secularis- 
tic education sharing fairly in the provision made for the educa- 
tion of all the children of the State. Here the same principle 
applies as applied in the Louisiana textbook case, where anti- 
Catholic bigots were trying to have construed as unconstitu- 
tional a law making a just distribution of free textbooks to any 
and all the children of the State under the plea that giving free 
textbooks to children in Catholic and Lutheran schools was ac- 
tually appropriating public moneys for sectarian purposes. 

Here is a golden opportunity for the National Council of 
Catholic Men, in reference to undertaking big things, to become 
doers in an emphatic fashion. The getting of a single tax case in- 
volving this point before the United States Supreme Court and 
providing the funds for its able arguing would alone be an im- 
perishable accomplishment; for the issue would be either the end 
or the beginning of the fight for educational liberty, the insep- 
arable part of religious liberty. 








Preachments for November 
By THE RIGHT Rev. Mser. H. T. Henry, Litt.D. 


The word “preachments”’ has sufficiently broad implications. 
it can, for instance, include in its scope both formal sermons and 
informal “‘talks.’”’ Such informal talks at evening devotions in 
November could be concatenated into a series of talks dealing, 
let us say, with the appealing texts of the Funeral Mass or of the 
Absolution. 

In some parishes it was customary (and may still be) to have 
read an English translation of the so-calle’ “Absolution of the 
Body”’ after the performance of that ‘‘Absolution’’ in Latin at a 
Funeral Mass. At times, Protestant friends of the bereaved 
family are present in the church, and I am led to believe that they 
are often affected favorably by the nobility of the language used 
and by the comforting beauty of the thoughts thus rendered into 
English. It would also seem that conversions sometimes occur 
with such an experience as this as an entering wedge. Such an 
English reading would, no doubt, interest Catholics and their 
Protestant friends at November devotions. A similar series of 
“‘talks’’ might well describe the character of the texts and the mean- 
ing of the ceremonies of the Funeral Mass itself. 

On the other hand, the familiar talks might have no direct 
interrelation and yet could prove attractively informational. 
The present paper does not contemplate a concatenated series of 
such talks. A succession of topics and treatments having no 
intentional sequence in plot or scheme may be deemed preferable. 
In the present paper a preacher will perhaps find suggestions or 
ideas that could be fairly deemed desirable and that could be more 
adequately developed. 


(1) There is a symbolism in the black vestments of the offi- 
ciating clergy at a Funeral Mass. Black is, indeed, an almost 
universal symbol of mourning. Naturally, the Church adopted 
such a widespread symbol for the Funeral Mass. But even 
here the Church keeps in mind the comforting words of St. Paul 
(I Thess., iv. 12, 13). The bright gleams of this transcendent 
hope are witnessed even in the black vestments. It might inter- 
est the congregation if the preacher should illustrate this word of 
Apostolic comfort by quoting, not a priest, but a laywoman, Marie 
Cecilia McGrath, Ph.D., in one of her papers appearing under the 
general title of “God and Your Child.” This particular paper 
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justly notes that ‘‘color in the Church’s Liturgy brings to the 
minds of her children great mysteries of religion.”” It was one 
of the feature-articles sent to the Catholic Press by the N.C.W.C. 
Let me quote merely the brief treatment given to “Black’’: 


“Black is the color of sorrow, of death, of mourning. The Church 
always decorates her black with white, silver, or gold. To the 
Christian there is no absolute sorrow, nor death, nor mourning. 
However dark our night, however terrible our Calvary, the glorious 
Easter always follows after. The child must know always that he is 
the child of love, never the child of wrath or of hate.” 


Obviously, whilst thus pointing to the white or silver decora- 
tions of the black vestments for the happy symbolism intimated 
above, the preacher could, if he so desired, take occasion to com- 
ment on the liturgical colors in general, as did Miss McGrath in 
her paper. Additional pertinent matter can be found in the book 
titled ‘‘Catholic Customs and Symbols” (New York City, 1925, 
pp. 78-85). Our people would, no doubt, be both pleased and 
helpfully instructed by a November talk of this character. 

Associated with this symbolism of the black vestments is the 
beautiful exception to the rule. For baptized children that have 
not attained the use of reason, the officiating priest wears a sur- 
plice and a white stole. And flowers (not an appropriate symbol 
for older folk in death or burial) are, as the Rituale suggests, 
highly desirable for the burial service of such children. A crown 
of flowers or of sweet-smelling herbs might well be put on the 
coffin in order to symbolize the innocence, in body and soul, of the 
little child. 

(2) It might also be unconventionally helpful to quote one 
stanza of the Dies Ire which will remind our hearers of the ac- 
count to be rendered, after death, of all our thoughts, words, 
actions during our life. This stanza is the fifth. In order to 
introduce it with its proper setting, the preacher would, first of 
all, allude to the grandeur of the hymn which Protestants, as 
well as Catholics, have praised in the highest terms. The priest 
could then quote the first five stanzas in some one or other of the 
admirably correct English renderings made by Protestant pens, 
as well as by Catholic pens. In one of these Protestant transla- 
tions, the fifth stanza runs thus: 


Then the volume shall be spread, 
And the writing shall be read 
Which shall judge the quick and dead. 


In order to make the meaning of this stanza as clear as possible, 
it might be desirable to add an English prose translation, e.g.: 
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Then shall be brought forth the written Book 
In which all is contained 
By which the world is to be judged. 


Each soul, therefore, shall find the record of its life set forth 
in that terrible Book of Life—virtues and vices, repentances and 
pardons, more sins and more pardons, and finally, perhaps, a sin 
of mortal horror, which, if duly repented, has been pardoned, but 
which, if not duly repented, stands for adverse judgment through- 
out all eternity. 

We read in the last book in the Bible: ‘‘And I saw the dead, 
great and small, standing in the presence of the throne, and the 
books were opened; and another book was opened, which is the 
book of life; and the dead were judged by those things which 
were written in the books, according to their works” (Apoc., xx. 
12). 

The seventh stanza of the Dies Irz asks a question which is 
placed before every soul now, as it will be then: 


What shall wretched I then plead, 
Who for me shall intercede, 
When the righteous scarce is freed? 


(3) Some of our Catholic hearers in the suggested November 
talks may be weak in their faith. They have meanwhile already 
heard, probably many times, the approved theological views on 
purgatory or on hell. They have also listened at times (but may- 
hap have listened with a somewhat sullenly questioning mind) 
to the ordinary proofs offered by preachers sustaining the Catholic 
viewpoint in both of these unpleasant doctrines concerning the 
terrible character, not alone of hell, but as well of purgatory. 
Is it possible for a preacher to find a less irritating, a more con- 
genial, method of approach to these two topics—a method which 
would not only enlighten the doubters but would also give addi- 
tional comfort to the truly stanch believers? 

Perhaps an indirect method of instruction could meet all the 
requirements of such a case? A simple narration of a convert’s 
difficulties respecting purgatory or hell, and of the manner in 
which the convert found himself able to surmount the difficulties, 
is always an interesting story. If the convert should happen also 
to be a very well-known figure in other respects, the story of his 
conversion to the Catholic Faith becomes more interesting. 
And, finally, if the convert has told the story himself, has published 
in detail his doubts, his questionings, his reasonings, and has 
signed his own proper name to such a published volume, reason- 
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able readers will not easily question the authenticity and correct- 
ness of the narrative. 

Not many years have passed since John L. Stoddard published 
his book titled, ‘“Rebuilding a Lost Faith. By an American 
Agnostic.’’ His fame as a lecturer doubtless still remains in very 
many minds, while the list of his published volumes is not a scanty 
one.! It is not to be wondered at that he could say, in his Preface 
to ‘Rebuilding a Lost Faith’’: ““This book is the result of numer- 
ous requests to write an explanation of the motives, influences 
and arguments which brought me back to faith in God, the Bible, 
Immortality and the Christian Religion, and finally led me to 
enter the ancient, Apostolic, Catholic Church, whose Primate is 
the Pope.”” Having mentioned several interesting facts, he con- 
cludes his Preface with a remark to Catholic readers of his book: 
“They will at least appreciate the fact that I was moved to write 
these pages by a desire to counteract the evil influence which my 
hostility to Christianity once exerted, and to undo to some ex- 
tent the harm produced for more than two score years. God can 
make use of even the humblest instrument, and He may deign to 
do so in this instance. In view of this possibility I prayed that 
His Divine blessing might accompany me, asI wrote. God grant 
that such has been the case!” 

In Chapter XV he discusses ‘Purgatory and Indulgences.” 
He allots three pages to Purgatory, seven to Indulgences. Only 
comparatively meagre portions of these two treatments will prob- 
ably be selected by a preacher in his series of November “‘talks.”’ 
I venture to illustrate my own idea of what might well be selected 
from his treatment of Purgatory by the following quotations. 
Whilst as yet making his way towards a Catholic conversion slowly, 
cautiously, thoughtfully and argumentatively, he wrote as follows 
to a Catholic friend: 


“T find no special difficulty in the Catholic dogma of Purgatory. 
On the contrary, the idea of a state of purification, appointed for 
those souls who, though redeemed by Christ, are nevertheless still 
unprepared to pass at once into God’s presence, appears to me 
logical and even comforting. I think that every soul who feels his 
own unfitness for the Beatific Vision (and who does not feel this?) 
must wish for such a preparation, even though attended with a 
cleansing punishment. ... The Bible assures us that ‘there shall 


1 Stoddard was a fairly prolific writer, as the following extract from the ‘“New 
Standard Encyclopedia”’ will serve to illustrate: ‘Stoddard, John L(awson) (1850- 
1931), American traveler and author, born in Brookline, Mass. He published: 
Red Letter Days Abroad (1884); ane « of the World (1892); Stoddard Lectures on 
Travel Abroad and in America (1898-1909); The Stoddard Library, an Anthology 
(1910); Poems (1913); Poems on Lake Como (1914); Rebuilding a Lost Faith (1921); 
Two Arguments for Catholicism (1927); Evening of Life (1929).” 
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in no wise enter into the heavenly City of God anything that de- 
fileth, or that is defiled,’ and the acquisition of a pure character 
is not the affair of a moment by means of a death-bed repen- 
tance... .” 


He quotes the opinion of another agnostic, and a notable writer, 
namely, Mallock, the English philosophic thinker, who wrote: 


“As to the doctrine of Purgatory, time goes on, and the view men 
take of it is changing. It is fast becoming recognized, that it is the 
only doctrine that can bring a belief in future rewards and punish- 
ments into anything like accordance with our notions of what is just 
and reasonable; and so far from being a superfluous superstition, it 
will be seen to be just what is demanded at once by reason and mo- 
rality.” 


Having thus placed within quotation-marks the view of Mal- 
lock, Stoddard continues his argument as follows: 


“My attention was at this time also called to the fact that the 
idea of Purgatory is no longer confined exclusively to Roman Catho- 
lic Christians. At a recent General Convention of Episcopalians in 
America resolutions looking towards prayer for the dead were de- 
feated by only a very small majority.” 


Stoddard next states the Catholic doctrine on Purgatory—a 
statement which the preacher at the November talks may or may 
not deem necessary to make to a purely Catholic auditory already 
sufficiently instructed in this matter. The concluding sentence 
of his argument will be presented later, in connection with New- 
man’s The Dream of Gerontius. If the preacher should prefer not 
to use Newman’s famous poem, the extract from Stoddard can be 
joined with the foregoing excerpts. 

(4) The subject of Indulgences to be applied to the suffering 
souls could form the burden of another brief “talk.”” Stoddard 
offers much material here on the history of the Protestant revolt 
and the discarding of the doctrine—material which need not be 
gone into extensively, or indeed at all. But much other matter 
in this treatment could perhaps be used attractively and educa- 
tionally. Stoddard quotes the answer of a priest to his difficulty 
about ‘‘the superabundant merits’ of Christ and the Saints 
which can be applied by way of indulgences granted by the 
Church. ‘But what is the need of our superabundant merits,” 
he asked, ‘“‘when Christ’s own merits are infinite and in themselves 
sufficient to accomplish everything?’ This question illustrates 
the minute carefulness of Stoddard before accepting a portion of 
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Catholic doctrine. The priest’s reply, on the other hand, illus- 
trates a most comforting point of view in our Catholic practice of 
prayer for the dead. Let me quote: 





“**God wishes us,’ replied the priest, ‘to pray for others, as well as 
for ourselves. The doctrine of the Church is that we can assist our 
friends both here and in Purgatory by our supplications, and that the 
merits which we earn beyond our own needs may, through God’s 
grace, be employed towards the completion of the temporal punish- 
ment which those who are dear to us may have to pay. “Bear ye 
one another’s burdens, and thus fulfill the law of Christ.”” There 
is thus formed a tender bond of sympathy between ourselves and the 
Church suffering, as well as with the Church triumphant. What a 
blessed privilege it is,’ he continued, ‘to feel that by some act of 
self-denial, humiliation, penance, love, death, martyrdom—one is 
not merely helping one’s own poor soul, but may help those of others 
also!’ 

“This was a presentation of the doctrine of the Communion of 
Saints that appealed to me very strongly, and I asked: ‘May not 
such merits, offered for the dead, serve as a kind of expiation for the 
harm which we ourselves have done them while in life?’ [The italics are 
Stoddard’s. ] 

“*Precisely,’ said the Father eagerly; ‘you anticipate what I was 
about to say. Which of us does not sometimes shudder at the 
thought of deeds in our own past, which may have swelled the list of 
sins our loved ones may have committed? Which of us does not 
feel that, but for our neglect or evil influence, some soul now in 
eternity would have sinned less, or have obtained a nobler char- 
acter? Who does not often tremble under his responsibility for 
part at least of the unholy state in which some friend has passed into 
the future life to stand before his Judge? What can we do for them? 
Merciful God! are they for evermore beyond the efficacy of our pray- 
ers? May we not mitigate their penalty by doing something here, 
since, if they are now suffering, the fault is partly ours? [Again the 
italics are Stoddard’s.] What joy, what comfort, what alleviation 
of remorse shall we not feel, if such a possibiliy is realized! Whata 
stupendous source of consolation, therefore, is this spiritual treasury, 
whose merits God may graciously apply to those whom we have led 
astray!’ 

“*A beautiful and comforting belief indeed!’ I said. ‘But cana 
Catholic be certain that the merits which he gains by an Indulgence 
will be applied to those particular souls for whose release he longs?’ 

‘Over God’s treatment of the souls in Purgatory,’ said the Father 
gently, ‘the Church has no control or knowledge. The living only 
are her subjects. The dead have passed beyond her jurisdiction. 
But if our love for souls is great, God’s love for them is surely greater, 
and we can offer for their benefit the merits that we earn, believing 
that our Heavenly Father will apply them to the friends for whom 
we pray, if our request be in accordance with His infinite wisdom.’ ”’ 
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(5) A quasi-literary, but withal a devotionally helpful, talk 
could be given on Newman’s The Dream of Gerontius. I have 
promised above to quote, in this connection, the concluding sen- 
tence of Stoddard’s treatment of Purgatory: “It is generally 
believed that souls in Purgatory suffer spiritual anguish from the 
fact that they then feel acutely, as they could not do on earth, the 
perfect happiness from which they are for a time excluded, while 
they must also understand the enormity of the sins which they 
committed against their Heavenly Father and their Saviour.” 
It is this thought of the enormity of sin—an enormity which 
souls still living on earth can glimpse only slightly, but which the 
soul, freed at length from the encompassing bonds of the body, 
can understand more fully and more acutely—which Newman 
brings before us towards the end of his long poem. The soul, 
having endured the struggle of human nature to retain the spirit 
within its old bondage, at length is on the very verge and moment 
of departure: 


The Guardian Angel comments: 


.... Praise to His Name! 
The eager spirit has darted from my hold, 
And, with intemperate energy of love, 
Flies to the dear feet of Emmanuel; 
But, ere it reach them, the keen sanctity, 
Which, with its effluence, like a glory, clothes 
And circles round the Crucified, has seized, 
And scorch’d, and shrivell’d; and now it lies 
Passive and still before the awful Throne. 
O happy, suffering soul! for it is safe, 
Consum’d, yet quicken’d, by the glance of God. 


Meanwhile, the Soul—safe though it be for its ultimate entrance 
into Heaven—is scorched and shrivelled by the lightning splen- 
dors of its Judge, and cannot longer bear the realization of its 
guilt of which it has been made conscious by contrast with the 
blinding radiance of Almighty God. It accordingly seeks the 
painful, but purifying, darknesses of Purgatory: 


Take me away, and in the lowest deep 
There let me be, 
And there in hope the lone night-watches keep, 
Told out for me. 
There, motionless and happy in my pain, 
Lone, not forlorn,— 
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There will I sing my sad perpetual strain, 
Until the morn. 

There will I sing, and soothe my stricken breast, 
Which ne’er can cease 

To throb, and pine, and languish, till possest 
Of its Sole Peace. 

There will I sing my absent Lord and Love:— 
Take me away, 

The sooner I may rise, and go above, 

And see Him in the truth of everlasting day. 


The Angel utters three short lines—and then the “Souls in 
Prison’’ are heard repeating the beautiful verses of Psalm Ixxxix 
(Ps. xc in the Authorised Version), which is concluded with the 
short doxology of the Gloria Patri. All of this ending portion of 
the poem could be read to the congregation and—if the preacher 
should think it desirable so to do—be passingly interrupted for 
explanatory or comforting comment. 

(6) Various topics for interesting treatment will be found in 
the New Edition of The Question Box (under the heading of 
“Purgatory’”’), with its helpful Bibliography appended. Our 
specialized, and even our general, reading can suggest anecdotes 
and appropriate quotations. Such quotations can be in prose or 
in verse, and can lend a pleasing variety to our little November 
“talks.” 

















Separation of Married Couples 
and Leakage 


By GERALD J. SCHNEPP, S.M. 


Since statistics on the separation of married couples are not 
gathered by the Bureau of the Census, Catholics who desire to 
discover facts about separated couples must rely on sample 
studies which can be made on a parish-wide basis. One such 
study has recently been published,’ and the facts uncovered are 
of interest because there is a general dearth of carefully gathered 
information about this effort of the Church to preserve the indis- 
solubility of marriage while permitting the couple, for specified 
reasons, to maintain separate domiciles. 

For convenience, we shall call the parish by the fictitious name 
of “St. Patrick’s parish.”” St. Patrick’s is an urban parish on the 
Atlantic seaboard. In all, 1115 family units were enumerated in 
the parish visitation on which the study is based. Sixty-eight of 
these family units, or slightly over six percent, consisted of a 
separated person. In only one instance were both the separated 
husband and wife contacted and therefore included in this figure. 
Of the 68 persons interviewed, 23 were men and 45 were women. 
The fact of separation was about all that was ascertained in six 
cases—two men and four women; these cases do not appear in 
the tabulations to follow. However, sufficient data were gathered 
about two non-Catholic women, separated from their Catholic 
husbands, to merit inclusion in the figures where pertinent facts 
are discussed. In brief, then, our statistics cover 64 separated 
persons, two of whom are non-Catholic women. 

Why was the number of separated women approximately 
twice as great as the number of separated men? Two factors 
seemed to be operating. First, a disproportionate number of 
separations were preceded by mixed marriages, and other parts 
of the study showed that in St. Patrick’s parish women enter into 
mixed marriage to a greater extent than men. Secondly, the 
separated showed a higher rate of leakage than the rest of the 
parish; this was particularly true of separated men. It was 
thought that some separated Catholic men, rather than reveal 
the facts of their separation and defection from the Church, told 

1 Most of the material for this article is based on the author’s study, “Leakage 
from a Catholic Parish,” a dissertation presented to the Faculty of the School 2 


Social Work of the Catholic University of America in partial fulfillment of the re- 
quirements for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. 
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the enumerator that they were not Catholics or that they be- 
longed to some other parish. 

By religious status, the 21 men were divided as follows: nine 
were practising, two were lax, and ten were lapsed Catholics. Of 
the 41 Catholic women, thirty-two were practising, one was lax, and 
eight were lapsed. Thus, while the percentage of lapsed Catho- 
lics was 29% for the entire group, there was a considerable differ- 
ence by sex. Almost half of the separated men were lapsed, but 
this was true of only about 20% of the separated women. These 
figures may be compared with those for the parish as a whole: 
80% practising, 4% lax, and 16% lapsed. 

Considering the type of marriage, it was found that in 62% of 

the marriages one party was Catholic and the other was not. 
In the rest of the cases, 38%, both parties were Catholic. On ex- 
amining these figures more closely, it was found that of the 39 
marriages where one party was Catholic 25 were original mixed 
matriages, 4 were validated mixed marriages, and 10 were invalid 
mixed marriages. In the 24 cases where both parties were 
Catholic, 20 were Catholic marriages, 2 were invalid marriages, 
and 2 were mixed (convert) marriages. In one case, the type of 
marriage was unknown. The proportion of mixed to Catholic 
marriages was considerably higher than in the parish as a whole. 
Marriages between Catholics have been above 50% of the total in 
recent years, whereas they were 60% in earlier decades. 
_ When we compare the marriages leading to separation with the 
marriages in the entire parish, the influence of mixed and invalid 
marriage on separation can be more clearly seen. Of 595 cases of 
valid Catholic marriage, 22 (or 4%) resulted in separation; of 357 
cases of valid mixed marriage, 29 (or 8%) resulted in separation; 
of 94 cases of invalid marriage, a total of 12 (or 13%) resulted in 
separation. 

Mixed marriage is an important factor in leakage. An im- 
portant finding, therefore, may be presented as a series of state- 
ments: mixed marriage and invalid marriage cause leakage; 
separation breaks up such marriages rather than Catholic mar- 
riages; therefore, separation lessens leakage. This line of argu- 
ment would seem, from the study of St. Patrick’s, to apply more 
to the children of separated couples than to the Catholic parties 
themselves. 

About 20% of the separated had no children, 30% had one 
child, 30% two children, 13% three children, and 7% four or more 
children. Detailed study showed that in about 80% of the cases 
children were being reared by the Catholic parent. A number of 
factors contributed to this good result: the tendency for women 
rather than men to enter into mixed marriages; the fact that 
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mixed marriages predominated as the type of union leading to 
separation; and the general tendency to give the custody of 
children to the mother in separation cases. Of course, the 
children who were being reared by the Catholic parent were not 
all receiving the best kind of instruction and example in the home; 
but at least they were not cut off completely from the Faith. If 
it be assumed, then, that these children would almost certainly 
have been lost to the Faith if the mixed and invalid marriages of 
which they were the issue had not been broken up, there is some 
ground for saying that separation operates as a preventive of 
leakage. 

While figures on the elapsed time between marriage and sepa- 
ration are available in only 35 of the 64 cases—of 32 women and 
3 men—they may be presented because of a significant trend indi- 
cated. The range of time varied from four months to 36 years, 
but the average length of time was 10.6 years after marriage be- 
fore the separation took place. The median time, that is, the 
midpoint in the distribution, was seven years. These figures 
lead to two interpretations as far as leakage is concerned. The 
first is that the majority of the Catholics involved in separations 
exerted themselves to the utmost to ‘“‘make a go of’’ their mar- 
riage before resorting to separation. This is understandable in 
the light of the severe penalties attached by the Church to divorce 
and subsequent invalid marriage. These Catholics knew that if 
they failed to adjust to their first spouses they could not separate, 
get a divorce, and marry another. The second point is that there 
seems to be evidence here that dispute over the religious upbring- 
ing of the children accentuated a smoldering religious conflict 
between the parents. As the children grew up and the question 
of their Catholic education fanned the flames, the situation fre- 
quently became unbearable and led to separation. 

To throw further light on the general question, an effort was 
made to discover whether there was a possibility of the couple’s 
becoming reconciled. In nine of the cases the person interviewed 
was unable or unwilling to commit himself to an answer; in thir- 
teen cases it was confidently believed that the couple would come 
together again; in forty-two cases (65%) the answer was defi- 
nitely in the negative. Such findings would tend to confirm the 
statement that every effort had been made to reach some adjust- 
ment before separation was resorted to. The separations en- 
countered in St. Patrick’s parish, then, appeared to be permanent 
affairs, in the main. Yet, the parties have not attempted re- 
marriage. This is a healthy sign from the viewpoint of prevent- 
ing leakage. 

Why did these people separate? The principal reasons given 
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may be classified under four headings: incompatibility, economic 
maladjustment, religious differences, and mental disease. 

Incompatibility is a rather nebulous term, capable of conceal- 
ing beneath it a wide variety of circumstances and situations. 
Where it was given as the reason, the enumerator tried to probe 
deeper and find out something more definite about the case. 
Where this was unsuccessful, however, incompatibility had to be 
accepted as the alleged reason for separation. It was usually ex- 
pressed in some such terms as: “We couldn’t get along together,” 
or ‘I just couldn’t get along with him (her).” 

Financial difficulties played a part in at least a dozen separa- 
tions. Unpaid debts, lack of earning capacity, unemployment— 
these were intertwined in the reasons as given. A few examples 
may serve to illustrate. A mother described her daughter’s situa- 
tion: “‘She doesn’t have much time for recreation. Her husband 
left her with an unpaid $500 loan on the house, and she works 
her head off trying to pay it back. I help to keep her here, but 
she’s got a big job trying to raise her children and pay off that loan 
at the same time.” 

A separated wife, lapsed, explained: “I left him because he re- 
fused to pay up on a $300 loan from the finance company. 
They came and took our furniture and I—well, I just left him, 
that’s all.” A mother blamed her son rather than his separated 
wife: “‘He’s had loans ever since they’re married. I don’t think 
he’s ever paid them off. He’s borrowed to pay interest on old 
loans. . . . No, I couldn’t say how much he’s paid in, but it’s 
plenty. . . . She says she'll never live with him again.” One 
separated wife declared that ‘‘we’re separated only until he gets a 
job.” Others explained the whole situation by such statements 
as: “He was earning only $12 a week,” or ‘He’s been out of 
work for the past thirty-six months,’’ or ‘“He’s earning only $700 
a year.” Whether these brief statements give a complete ex- 
planation of the separation may well be doubted; but at any rate 
it is clear that the economic factor was present. 

From the figures showing the proportionately large number of 
mixed marriages leading to separation it is apparent that religious 
conflict was the principal cause of some of the broken homes. 
How it operated can be clarified by a consideration of some of the 
instances of religious friction encountered between the couples, 
as well as between them and their relatives—particularly the 
parents. 

A separated man, the Catholic party, declared: ‘‘My wife’s 
O.K., and her mother’s O.K., but her father—he’s bitter against 
Catholics; I always call him ‘a black A.P.A.’” A separated 
(or perhaps it would be better to say deserted) wife explained: 
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‘““My husband deserted just after the first child was born, and 
hasn’t been heard from since (seven years). His people are 
strongly anti-Catholic.’’ She refused to amplify the statements, 
leaving the interviewer under the impression that each clarified 
the other. Perhaps when she insisted on having the child bap- 
tized, he was faced with the alternative of acting contrary to his 
parents’ wishes or leaving her, and chose the latter. Again, it is 
possible that he was a typical deserter; the birth of a child is a 
common occasion for desertion. But it is usually not the birth 
of the first child. There is also an implication of religious con- 
flict in the case of a man who declared he separated ‘“‘so that he 
could return to the Faith.’’ Similarly, considerable quarrelling 
over religious matters is evident in this statement heard from both 
Catholic husbands and wives: ‘‘She (he) failed to keep the prom- 
ises.”’ 

Religious conflict as a cause of marital rift was not confined to 
mixed marriage cases. Several Catholic wives stated that their 
separation was primarily attributable to the fact that their Catho- 
lic husbands did not live up to the Faith. This type of case was 
distinctly in the minority, however. 

Mental illness, including alcoholism, was given as the main 
reason in eight cases. Of these, one man and one woman were 
in mental hospitals. One of the others, a man, was not institu- 
tionalized, but was possessed of such a personality that living 
with him would be a very disagreeable experience, so the inter- 
viewer reported. Five wives claimed that the husband’s drinking 
had given them cause for separation. Three added that the drink- 
ing alone would not have been so bad, were it not linked up with 
other failings—‘the was no good to anybody”; ‘“‘he also ran 
around with other women’; “he ran around the house with a 
gun.”’ These were long-suffering wives, who saw little chance for 
reform and ultimate reconciliation. One put it this way: ‘“‘No, I 
don’t want to see him again. He drinks and carries on so. I 
stood it as long as I could, but now I’m finished with him.”’ Al- 
coholism that could lead to such disastrous results is almost cer- 
tainly a psychosis. The patient is mentally ill and should be so 
treated. That none of these five husbands was reported to be in 
an institution for the mentally diseased is a silent commentary 
on the attitude that persists in denying to the psychotic his right- 
ful status—that of a patient in need of hospitalization. 

Besides these four main reasons for separation—incompati- 
bility, economic maladjustment, religious differences, and mental 
illness—other factors mentioned once or twice were: physical 
illness, temporary quarrelling, inability of the wife to bear chil- 
dren, mate associating with another woman, difficulty of adjust- 
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ing to the réle of stepmother, and mate in a penal institution. 

At least four conclusions can be drawn from this study of sepa- 
ration and leakage in St. Patrick’s parish. First, Catholics are 
like non-Catholics in not being infallible in their choice of a mate; 
some make a poor choice and marital difficulties ensue. How- 
ever, secondly, some of the marital difficulties could be prevented 
by avoiding the type of marriage that plays a prominent part in 
leading to separations, namely, mixed marriage. Thirdly, it 
seems that separation operates as a preventive of leakage, since 
the faith of the Catholic party and the children is better pre- 
served when living away from a non-Catholic partner who is 
violently opposed to the practice of their religion. Finally, and 
most important, it is evident that the firm stand of the Church 
on the indissolubility of the marriage bond, buttressed by her 
powerful sanctions, while it works a hardship on the minority of 
couples who just cannot adjust to each other, results in a far more 
widespread integrated family life than in the non-Catholic world 
where free and easy divorce gives the newly wedded couple only 
slightly better than a one-in-five chance of making a success of 
their marital venture. 








Transforming Weakness into Strength 
By Joun A. O’Brien, Pu.D., LL.D. 


When St. Paul wrote in his letter to the Corinthians, ‘“‘there was 
given me a sting of the flesh, an angel of Satan to buffet me,” he 
acknowledged the existence of a perplexing handicap from which 
he prayed to be delivered. While the Apostle does not specify the 
exact nature of his affliction, commentators are generally agreed 
in construing it to be some chronic physical malady, such as epi- 
lepsy, which occasioned him suffering of an unusual and trying 
character. In the acknowledgment of such a handicap he re- 
flects the universal experience of the race. 

For is there any one of us who does not find himself contending 
with some handicap, some obstacle which blocks the path to the 
achievement of a cherished goal? With some it is a physical 
defect or a recurring malady. With others, it is a mental quirk, 
or nerves that get out of hand. Who is not conscious of some 
social limitation which mars his attractiveness—he is timid, or 
self-conscious, of unimpressive stature, or homely even after cos- 
metics have done their best—or worst. Is there any one of us in 
whom the psychiatrist could not find a complex, if not of the in- 
feriority character, at least of some other kind? 

Then there are persons whose affliction lies in the field of per- 
sonal relationships, a heart knocking at the door of other hearts 
for sympathy and love, and destined never to find them, a mar- 
riage tie that has begun to chafe, a family in which a child, wel- 
comed as a blessing, has become a source of inward agony or out- 
ward shame. Then add crippling want, persistent unemployment 
and doors closed to one’s cherished career by a world out of joint, 
and see if there is a single shining Apollo who is left unscathed. 
If there is, the oncoming years with their inescapable responsibili- 
ties, with their inevitable buffetings, with their relentless toll in 
health and strength, will set their inexorable stamp upon him. 

A few weeks ago a young student was upon the campus mak- 
ing arrangements to enter the University. He was all eagerness 
to join the football squad, where his splendid physique and athletic 
prowess would have ensured him a hearty welcome. A few days 
later, with his trunk packed, his room reserved, and about to set 
out for the University upon whose gridiron he was determined to 
carve his name, he was suddenly struck by atrain. His right limb 
was severed at the knee, and only a stump at the heel protruded 
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where his left foot had been. Here indeed was a handicap—to 
go through life on a wheel-chair as a helpless cripple, to be forever 
unable to take a single step again. More patent and extreme per- 
haps than others, but only a symbol of the handicaps which block 
the pathway of every life and close the door to the ready achieve- 
ment of our cherished hopes. 


How Deal with Handicaps? 


If a person is to prevent the handicaps which beset him from 
thwarting and frustrating him in the attainment of his high pur- 
poses, it is supremely important for him to work out a method of 
dealing with these handicaps, that he may conquer them and use 
them for his ends instead of allowing them to conquer him. They 
are points of strategic importance, and in the success or failure of 
one’s dealing with them are often to be found the turning points 
of one’s career. They constitute not infrequently the crux of our 
spiritual problem, ‘‘the watershed from which the streams of life 
may flow to far-dissevered destinies.” 

How then are we to deal with our handicaps? How are we to 
treat this ‘‘sting in the flesh” to keep it from penetrating deeper 
and deeper and spreading its infection throughout our whole 
spiritual life? How grapple effectively with ‘‘this angel of Satan 
that buffets us’’? 

A common, almost instinctive, reaction to a handicap is to rebel 
against it. Why should we have this affliction which impedes the 
facile attainment of our goal, which mocks our eager efforts with a 
brooding sense of impotence? Why, O why? Where is the jus- 
tice, to say nothing of the Providence, of God? The action of 
Job’s wife in advising her husband, when afflictions streamed 
upon him like raindrops from on high, to curse God and die, 
typifies a widespread human tendency. One of the most common 
curse words in our language reflects that attitude of mind when 
things go wrong, when our handicaps are getting the upper hand. 


Futility of Rebellion 


James Thompson has erected this mood of rebellion into a 
philosophy of defiance. When ill health and shattered nerves 
came as the culmination of a great bereavement, he shook his 
clenched fist at the heavens and shouted his words of defiance: 


Who is most wretched in this dolorous place? 
I think myself; yet I would rather be 
My miserable self than He, than He 
Who formed such creatures to His own disgrace. 
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Such is the attitude of rebellion to which insomniacs and those 
whose nerves are awry are especially prone. 

Similar in character though less vehement in manner than that 
of those who view the universe as governed by a Spirit of impla- 
cable malevolence is the reaction of those who regard the universe 
as purposeless, and life as a mere futility. It is the reaction 
characteristic of the materialist to afflictions in a world void of 
purpose or spiritual meaning. This mood of ultimate futility 
finds expression in the exalted diction of Sara Teasdale: 


A little while when I am gone 

My life will live in music after me, 

As spun foam lifted and borne on 

After the wave is lost in the full sea. 
Awhile these nights and days will burn 

In song, with the brief frailty of foam, 
Living in the light before they turn 

Back to the nothingness that is their home. 


Not unnaturally is this the attitude of one who views the uni- 
verse as a welter of blind mechanical forces sweeping the winds of 
fate over the illimitable expanse of the mighty deep, whipping here 
and there the crest of a wave into the phosphorescence of life, 
glistening for a moment with the ephemeral glory of the rainbow, 
only to fall back again into the formless waters of the unfathom- 
able sea. “Brief and powerless is man’s life,’’ says Bertrand 
Russell, “‘on him and all his race the slow, sure doom falls pitiless 
and dark.”! It is difficult and indeed impossible, if his psychology 
be consistent with the logical implications of his philosophy, for 
the thorough-going materialist to spiritualize his afflictions. For 
to him the realm of spiritual values is but the illusory mirage 
which the weary traveller over the desert’s sands builds out of his 
own feverish longings and unfounded hopes. Hot-house flowers 
of one’s subjective fancy which wilt before the chilling winds of 
objective reality. 

The angry cry of rebellion and the plaintive sigh of futility, 
while affording emotional outlets, do not constitute effective 
techniques for dealing with one’s handicaps. They offer no real 
help. For instead of transforming them into stepping stones to 
higher ends, they allow them to remain—handicaps. Humanity, 
afflicted, struggling, striving, reaches out its hands for bread, 
and the cynic and the scoffer hand them stones. 

A third method of reacting to afflictions is by engaging in self- 
pity. Such persons are eternally exhibiting their wounds to 


1“*The Free Man’s Worship, Philosophical Essays,” p. 70. 
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others, stroking their injured feelings and seeking others to stroke 
them. ‘“‘Why, O why,” they tearfully ask, ‘do I have such an 
affliction, which keeps me from attaining the popularity, the 
salary, the happiness which I should rightfully have?” So fre- 
quent is the iteration of their lament that the auditor can scarcely 
suppress the suspicion that they derive a secret joy from the exhi- 
bition of their wounds and the self-pity they thus engender. 
Continued stroking of their afflicted spirits seems to beget such a 
purr of inner contentment that one is forced to wonder if they 
would not esteem themselves cruelly treated if they were suddenly 
robbed of their much-pampered afflictions. 

Needless to say, this constitutes no effective technique for the 
treatment of handicaps. While less tumultuous in expression 
and less malign in character than the preceding two types of re- 
action, it is equally futile. It puts no dynamic into the soul to 
rise above its handicaps, and convert them into the rungs of a 
ladder for the attainment of higher goals. It develops no stout- 
heartedness to stand up under the slings of untoward circum- 
stance. 


Power in Infirmity 


What then is the method of dealing with one’s handicaps? 
The key to the solution of this problem, central in the spiritual 
life of so many of us, is to be found, I believe, in the experience of 
St. Paul, illuminated by an inner light. After acknowledging his 
affliction, the Apostle declares: ‘‘For which thing thrice I be- 
sought the Lord, that it might depart from me. And He said to 
me: ‘My grace is sufficient for thee: for power is made perfect in 
infirmity.’ Gladly therefore will I glory in my infirmities, that 
the power of Christ may dwell in me. For which cause I am 
pleased in my infirmities, in reproaches, in necessities, in persecu- 
tions, in distresses, for Christ. For when I am weak, then I am 
powerful” (II Cor., xii. 8-10). Thus did the Apostle come to the 
realization of the twofold truth: first, that strength is always 
given in sufficient measure to sustain every affliction if one but 
turns to Christ for aid; secondly, that power is generated, aug- 
mented and perfected in the brave endurance of infirmity. The 
infirmity, strangely enough, thus becomes a source not of weak- 
ness but of strength and power. In other words, handicaps may 
be transmuted into the rungs of a ladder which enables us to 
climb to heights which would otherwise have been unattainable. 
They are the crosses without the carrying of which the crown 
would not be worn. 

Instead of empty gestures of defiance or whining for pity, the 
great Apostle of the Gentiles bravely faced his handicap, ac- 
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cepted it, used it, transformed it into a source of power. Few, if 
any, words in all his Epistles are more illuminating or helpful than 
the whispering of that inner voice which said: ‘For power is 
made perfect in infirmity.” 

See how Paul translated this inner revelation into outward 
practice. In spite of his handicap, whether it was epilepsy, poor 
vision, or malarial fever, he hurled himself into the gigantic task 
of winning the world for Christ, with an abandon and a tireless 
zeal that have never been surpassed by the strongest of men. 
Thessalonica, Colosse, Ephesus, Rome and Corinth were a few 
of the centers which bore witness to his daring courage and his 
quenchless thirst for souls. His record in the spreading of the 
faith of Christ remains after the lapse of nineteen centuries unique 
and unparalleled. Here is the technique of dealing with handi- 
caps—facing them bravely, adjusting oneself to them, using them, 
converting them into generators of power, rising on them to 
greater heights. 


The Stairs of Adversity 


Not only in the New Testament, but in the Old as well, do we 
witness manifestation of the spiritual insight that discerned the 
communication of strength from on high to hands lifted up in 
quest for power to endure, to carry on, to conquer, to scale the 
heights of moral eminence. Centuries before Christ the writer of 
Deuteronomy (xxxiii. 37) exclaimed: ‘His dwelling is above and 
underneath are the everlasting arms’’—arms that reach ever- 
lastingly from the sky to clasp the outstretched hand of the 
suppliant below seeking help. ‘He will overshadow thee with 
His shoulders,’’ declared the Psalmist (xc. 4), ‘“‘and under His 
wings thou shalt trust.’’ Eternally true are the words of the 
writer of Ecclesiasticus (ii. 5): ‘‘For gold and silver are tried in 
the fire, but acceptable men in the furnace of humiliation.” 

One of the most powerful lines in all the Old Testament is the 
mighty utterance of Job in the face of all the scourges that fell 
upon him. Nothing, he tells us, will shake his faith in God. 
With serene eyes he watches adversities fall upon him like rain- 
drops from on high. In the midst of them all, he remains un- 
disturbed, his faith in God unshaken. He reaches his mighty cli- 
max when he asserts “‘though He slay me, yet will I trust in Him.” 
Greater faith than this no man can have. It sounds the highest 
note in the gamut of human loyalty, the expression of a trust that 
bids defiance even at death. Out of that unfaltering trust in God 
was born a spirit that stood calm and serene while the world was 
falling upon him—a spirit that transformed adversity into merit, 
suffering into joy, and weakness into strength. 
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Is there any figure that needs to be held more frequently before 
the eyes of the restless, feverish, whining and querulous world of 
to-day than that of Job, the symbol of fidelity in the midst of 
adversity? How few of us are able to retain our serenity when 
things go wrong! We become irritable and cantankerous at the 
least provocation. A mood of restlessness, a susceptibility to in- 
ward turmoil because of any untoward external happening, a lack 
of spiritual resilience in taking the bumps of adversity, have be- 
come the marked characteristics of our day. 

How many people do we meet each day in whose faces we detect 
the mirroring of internal restlessness, in whose conversation we 
catch the note of inner discord! A prominent psychiatrist has 
declared that the outstanding characteristic of the American peo- 
ple to-day is their restlessness, their lack of spiritual poise. We 
are suffering from a bad case of nerves, physically, mentally, and 
spiritually. And without serenity and peace of mind happiness 
cannot long abide. 

Upon analysis it will be found that much of this spiritual 
malaise is traceable to an underlying philosophy vitiated by a 
lack of faith in Divine Providence and by a tendency to fly into 
a rage when things which we can’t control do not suit us. 

From the behavior of one of the lowliest of God’s creatures, a 
common oyster, mankind can derive a lesson of profound value. 
When an irritation, such as a grain of sand, gets into its shell, it 
tries its best to remove it. But if it finds that in spite of all its 
struggles it cannot get rid of it, then it settles down to a calm and 
courageous recognition of that thorny reality, adjusts itself to it, 
uses it, and makes out of that irritation the loveliest thing that an 
oyster can ever make—a beautiful pearl. Here indeed is as 
eloquent an illustration of the transmutation of the handicap of 
affliction into the pearl of achievement as can be found in all na- 
ture. What a moving plea to man to convert his inescapable 
handicaps into shining pearls of achievement otherwise impossi- 
ble! Faith and hope and love possess from the soul’s depths the 
hidden power of alchemy. 


Biography and the Value of Adversity 


A study of the biography of great men and women discloses 
that they have climbed to heights over thorny paths strewn with 
difficulties and blocked by handicaps. Take Helen Keller, for 
example. Born deaf, dumb, and blind, she yet managed to climb 
over these three mountainous handicaps to a degree of culture and 
enlightenment that may well be the envy of her more fortunate 
sisters. 

Francis Parkman suffered from nervous exhaustion and eye 
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trouble which permitted him to write with difficulty but six lines 
a day for months at atime. Did Parkman abandon his ambition 
to become a historian, as many a one would have done under the 
circumstances? On the contrary, he dug himself in more reso- 
lutely, struggled for long hours over original manuscripts scarcely 
legible, through innumerable documents and volumes, and wrote 
his superb histories on paper with a wire screen to guide his hand. 

In spite of ill-health which baffled him every day for forty 
years, Charles Darwin worked continuously over his data, until, 
as he said, his mind seemed to have become a sieve for the sifting 
of facts, until from the travail there emerged his epoch-making 
book, ‘“The Origin of Species,’’ which furnished at least a generali- 
zation that has enriched all branches of biological science. 

William Wilberforce was a small frail man in the constant 
throes of ill-health. Boswell went once to hear him speak in the 
House of Commons and said afterward: ‘I saw what seemed a 
mere shrimp mount upon the table; but as I listened, he grew, 
and grew, until the shrimp became a whale.’’ For twenty years 
he was obliged by his physician to resort to opium to alleviate the 
pain that racked his body, but he had the courage never to in- 
crease the dose. His own sufferings enabled him to appreciate 
more keenly the lot of the afflicted and the downtrodden, and to 
the mitigation of their misery he devoted the energies of a life- 
time, fighting with a stout courage that would have done credit to 
the strongest of men. His labors won for him the title of ““The 
Attorney-General of the Unprotected and the Friendless.”’ 

Over his tomb in Westminster Abbey is carved one of the 
noblest inscriptions to be found in the entire Valhalla of England’s 
honored dead. ‘He removed from England the guilt of the 
African slave trade,’’ it reads, “‘and prepared the way for the 
abolition of slavery in every colony in the Empire.’ Here, in- 
deed, was the conversion of the liability of continuous ill-health 
into the asset of a glorious achievement. For if Wilberforce had 
enjoyed robust health, he would probably never have acquired, 
one suspects, that profound sympathy for the afflicted that con- 
stituted the compelling motivation of his life. 

I stood before the red granite sarcophagus of Napleon Bona- 
parte in the Hotel des Invalides in Paris, and before the great 
monument to Nelson that rises in Trafalgar Square high into the 
skies of England. But my mind went back to the unpretentious 
tomb of Wilberforce in Westminster Abbey, with its noble in- 
scription. That is an epitaph I would prefer to any found upon 
the tombs of generals. For unlike military leaders who march to 
fame over the bleeding bodies of men, Wilberforce won his niche 
in the hearts of the people of England by lifting up from their 
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condition of suffering and degradation the most unfortunate of 
God’s children. 

In the conversion of the liabilities of handicaps into the assets 
of potential achievement, it is necessary that we first face them 
not in a rebellious or self-pitying manner, but calmly, realistically, 
and courageously. 

Something of this eager positive utilization of a handicap, 
transforming it into a well-spring of power and a fly-wheel of 
activity, is illustrated in the life of St. Francis of Assisi. As a 
youth Francis was so squeamishly sensitive to the sight of suffering 
that he could scarcely repress an instinctive feeling of revulsion in 
the presence of the afflicted, especially of lepers. A fastidious 
dresser and a lover of fine clothes, he found himself turning away 
in disgust from the sight of the ragged poor. He was riding on 
horseback one day through the streets of Assisi when he was ac- 
costed by a ragged leper begging alms. Turning away his face 
in disgust he spurred his horse onward. 

Then suddenly there dawned upon him the thought: ‘How 
unlike the action of Christ who permitted ten lepers to approach 
Him, who spoke so tenderly to them and ministered unto them!” 
Francis said: “I shall do likewise. I shall overcome my instinc- 
tive revulsion. I shall make of my weakness a source of spiritual 
power.”’ Turning back, he dismounted, went over to where the 
ragged leper was standing, took him in his arms and kissed him. 
All the money that he had he gavetohim. It marked the turning 
point in Francis’ life. 

Thenceforth he devoted himself to the service of lepers, the 
sick, the poor and the lowly, with a steadfastness of purpose that 
remains unsurpassed. The monument to his Christ-like zeal 
stands not in Westminster, but is witnessed throughout the 
world in the Order which he founded, and for which he prayed: 
“Grant that the distinctive mark of our Order may be never to 
possess anything as its own under the sun for the glory of Thy 
name.’’ Here was the conversion of a limitation into a stepping 
stone for worldwide service, the transmutation of weakness into 
strength. ‘‘For power is made perfect in infirmity.” 


A Blood-Stained Road 


The great masterpieces in literature, oratory, art and music 
have not come as a rule from some shining Apollo or robust 
Hercules free from the handicaps of ill-health, poverty and afflic- 
tion. They have come from the handicapped and the shut-ins— 
from dyspeptics like Carlyle, from hunchbacks like Pope, from 
neurotics like Poe, from the blind like Homer and Milton, from 
initial stutterers like Demosthenes, from the deaf like Beetho- 
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ven’s greatest symphony. There arethe type of men whom history 
discloses struggling over blood-stained roads and 


Toiling up new Calvaries 

Ever with the Cross that turns not back. 
“TI accept the universe,’ was the favorite utterance by which 
Margaret Fuller, a New England transcendentalist, was wont to 
express her melancholy toleration of a cosmos which was much to 
her disliking but which had stunned her into a grudging submis- 
sion. When this phrase was repeated to Thomas Carlyle, he 
dourly remarked: ‘Gad! she’d better!’’ So with us and our 
handicaps. Wehad better accept them. Accept them, however, 
not grudgingly, but actively, wholeheartedly, courageously, 
planning immediately on how to convert them into sources of 
power, into opportunities of deepening and developing faculties 
which otherwise would have remained largely fallow. 

Robert Louis Stevenson, dogged by tuberculosis that sunk its 
teeth so deeply into his lungs that no medicine or change of cli- 
mate could loosen their hold, could have relapsed into a sour cynic 
questioning the justice of the universe and throwing his pen away 
in futile disgust. Butno! He teased from his affliction its hidden 
elements of value. It brought his thoughts more frequently to 
God and His providential government of the universe and of hu- 
man life as well. More revealing became certain verses of the 
Bible to which he had paid but scant attention before, such verses 
as: ‘‘Are not two sparrows sold for a farthing? And not one of 
them shall fall on the ground without your Father. But the very 
hairs of your head are all numbered. Fear not therefore: better 
are you than many sparrows.” 

A new tenderness crept into his poetry, a mellow wisdom and 
beauty into his prose. Into poetry of what wistful tenderness did 
he transpose the sentiment of St. Peter, ‘Casting all your care 
upon Him, for He hath care of you,’ when with the shadows 
lengthening about him he wrote from his island home in the 
Pacific: 


The embers of the day are red 
Beyond the murky hill: 

The kitchen smokes, the bed 

In the darkling house is spread, 
The great sky darkens overhead, 
And the great woods are shrill.... 
So far have I been led, 

Lord, by Thy will; 

So far have I followed, Lord, 
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And wondered still. 
The breeze from the embalmed land 

Blows sudden toward the shore 

And claps my cottage door.... 

I hear the signal, Lord, I understand. 

The night at Thy command 

Comes. 

I will eat and sleep, and will not question more. 


Christ in His human nature shrank from the handicap and the 
ordeal of the Cross. See Him kneeling in the Garden of Geth- 
semane, with the vision of His crucifixion bringing a perspiration 
of blood upon his face, as He prays: ‘‘Father, if it be possible, let 
this chalice pass from Me, but not My will but Thine be done.” 
Thrice did He pray. But when it was apparent that the Cross 
was the Father’s will, with what calm and eager courage did He 
accept it! From an object of ignominy, He made it the shining 
symbol of our redemption, the ladder on which He ascended to the 
glorious title, ‘Saviour of the World.”’ In the example of Christ 
we have the manner of dealing with our handicaps, accepting 
them, using them, changing them from obstacles into stepping 
stones, transforming them into sources of power, converting them 
into the rungs of a ladder by which we can scale the heights. 

Here indeed is the Christian philosophy of life—a philosophy in 
which faith in the primacy of the spiritual values in the life of man 
shines forth luminously. Here is the losing of oneself and the 
forgetfulness of one’s own sufferings in the lifelong struggle to aid 
others. Here is the alchemy of faith. Here is the power of love. 

















The New Dispensation 
By KILIAN J. HENNRICH, O.F.M.Cap., A.M. 


II. The Epiphany of the Lord 


“Behold I (came to) make all things new!’’ (Apoc., xxi. 5). 
This activity of the Redeemer, revealed to St. John on Patmos, 
began with His birth. The Old Dispensation that was intended to 
prepare for Christ and for the theocracy of Israel was to be 
changed into a New Dispensation in which Christ would reign as 
an invincible King. After His birth Jesus did not wait long to 
inaugurate this radical change. The Jews had been invited to 
the Crib in the persons of the shepherds; they came and saw 
what had come to pass, but the Evangelist says nothing further 
about them. Nor do history and tradition assure us that they 
recognized the Divine Child as their God and King. It is no- 
where mentioned that the shepherds adored Him, nor are they 
venerated as Saints. They simply vanished, and seemingly were 
the first ones of the many Jews who saw Him but received Him 
not. They wanted a Messiah according to their own ideas. The 
New Dispensation was offered to them first, but as a people they 
will be the last one to accept it. Judaism had fulfilled its mis- 
sion as a carrier of the faith and the promise. When the Re- 
deemer came, Juda’s preference among nations ceased. The 
Synagogue received a few years of grace and then vanished with- 
out hope of a resurrection. After that, only individual Jews are 
called to merge themselves with the Mystical Body of Him whom 
they rejected whilst He was living among them as God-Man. 
Christ turned to the Gentiles, to all who were not Jews, for the 
material to build His Kingdom on earth. He Himself did not 
personally go and preach to the Gentiles, but He called their 
representatives to Himself and manifested to them His person 
and divine nature. 


The Coming of the Gentiles 


The first manifestation of this kind described in the Gospel 
is the visit of the Magi, which is celebrated on one of the most 
solemn and oldest feasts in the Church, called the Epiphany of 
the Lord. The episode is related in the Gospel according to St. 
Matthew (ii. 1-12). A brief commentary on the pericope will 
enhance its significance. 
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“There came wise men from the East to Jerusalem,” seeking 
the newly born King of the Jews. Holy Scripture does not give 
their number, names, or nationality. The traditional number of 
three was arrived at by the number of gifts offered to Jesus: 
gold, frankincense, and myrrh. Later on the Magi were pre- 
sumed to be descendants of the three sons of Noe (Sem, Cham, 
and Japhet), or representatives of the three Continents known 
at that time (Asia, Europe, and Africa). Undoubtedly, they were 
Gentiles. Not all descendants of Sem became Jews, for the latter 
called Abraham their father. These Wise Men were of some im- 
portance according to Oriental standards. They were learned, 
because they had knowledge of the prophecies which were not gen- 
erally known outside of Jewish circles. They knew something 
about astronomy—otherwise they would not have discovered a 
new and special star; and they were wise—otherwise they could 
not have seen the connection between the prophecies and that par- 
ticular star. A grace from above most probably enlightened 
them, but grace builds upon nature and is usually not a substi- 
tute for study, reading, and research. They also must have been 
men of some importance; their gifts and the fact that Herod re- 
ceived them and called a council to advise them, establishes this 
sufficiently. Whether they were rulers or kings over their 
peoples is not certain, but the tradition that they were kings is 
very old. However, the fact that their bones are venerated as 
sacred relics proves that their visit to Bethlehem was not with- 
out good effects upon their whole life. 

“Entering into the house, they found the Child with Mary His 
mother.”’ It is natural to assume that after the departure of the 
crowd who had come to Bethlehem for the census registration the 
Holy Family moved out of the stable to a house. Joseph, al- 
though not mentioned in this passage, was also present, because 
soon after the departure of the Wise Men an angel appeared to 
Joseph telling him to leave immediately for Egypt with the Child 
and His mother. One special act of the Magi, not mentioned at 
the visit of the shepherds, was that ‘‘falling down they adored 
Him; and... offered Him gifts.” The Wise Men adored Him as 
God, and they gave royal gifts to acknowledge Him as a King 
before whom they could not appear with empty hands. Then 
they “went back another way into their country.’ The reason 
for taking a different way home was because Herod sought to kill 
the Child, but this text is also spiritually interpreted by saying 
that they followed another way of living after they had con- 
firmed their faith, realized their hope, and demonstrated their 
love to the Infant Saviour. 
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Great Antiquity of the Feast 


The feast of the Epiphany, now celebrated on January 6, is 
not an anniversary, since the visit of the Magi must have taken 
place after the presentation of Jesus in the Temple on February 2; 
and after the visit of the Magi the flight into Egypt took place 
without delay. There are several reasons for this apparent 
chronological disorder. The Epiphany celebrates three principal 
manifestations of Christ’s Divinity simultaneously because they 
have a close relation to one another, as we shall see later. These 
manifestations are: (1) His appearance to the Gentiles as Re- 
deemer; (2) His manifestation as God-Man by the first miracle at 
Cana, and (3) the testimony of His being the Son of God given 
by His Father at the Baptism in the Jordan. All three are basic 
in the New Dispensation, but all three could not have happened 
in the same year and about the same date. In addition to this, 
the birth of Christ was also celebrated on the Epiphany in the 
early centuries of the Latin Church, as is still the case in the Ori- 
ental rites. The descendants of the Gentiles rejoiced more in the 
fact that the Redeemer had come for all than in the fact that He 
had come to the Jews. Later on, when the birth of Christ was 
fixed on December 25 and received a special celebration and lit- 
urgy, the Feast of the Epiphany (celebrated long before the intro- 
duction of Christmas) was left on the original day. 

A few historical remarks of no dogmatical importance but of 
some interest may be added here. The names given to the Wise 
Men, Caspar, Melchior, and Balthasar, appear for the first time 
in a manuscript of the sixth century. Whether there was a long 
earlier tradition regarding these names is not known. According 
to a tradition written down in the eleventh century, the relics 
of the Magi were brought to Constantinople by the Empress St. 
Helena, and thence were transferred in the fourth century to 
Milan in Italy. After the destruction of Milan by the Emperor 
Frederick Barbarossa in the year 1164, the conquerors took the 
reliquary to Cologne and built the famous cathedral for them in 
the thirteenth century. There they rested until after the first 
World War the Holy See ordered their return to their original 
shrine in Milan. The fact that there are at present three skulls 
does not prove more than that there were at least three Magi, 
because some relics may have been lost. 


Meaning of the Liturgy 


Of greater importance for us than the historical notes is the 
present liturgical or mystical meaning of the Epiphany. Its 
practical significance for Christianity is expressed by the Anti- 
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phon before and after the Benedictus:, ‘To-day the Church is es- 
poused to the Heavenly Bridegroom, because Christ in the Jordan 
washed away her sins; the Magi came with gifts to the royal 
nuptials; and the wine changed from water rejoiced the feast- 
ers.’ It was the invisible preparation expressed by visible events 
for the Church that Christ was to establish upon Himself as the 
cornerstone and upon the Apostles as its foundation (Eph., ii. 20). 
The Liturgy dwells on the extent and scope of the Church that was 
to be consecrated on Pentecost. 

The visit of the Magi who followed the star, revealed that the 
Messiah had come to save all men, and that His reign or kingdom 
on earth was to embrace Gentiles (non-Jews), as well as the de- 
scendants of Abraham. Hence, the Church celebrating the mys- 
teries of the Epiphany calls upon all men to enroll under Christ 
the King: “I am a king. For this I was born, and for this I 
came into the world” (John, xviii. 37). As a Bridegroom, He 
espouses all souls that believe in Him throughout the ages. 
Holy Communion is a manifestation of the hidden God-Man 
uniting Himself with the soul on earth, establishing a temporal 
union that will be consummated in eternity. 

Let us enter a little deeper into the Liturgy and try to grasp 
some of its meaning. The Matins of the feast, omitting the 
usual Invitatory and hymn, begins abruptly with the First 
Nocturn. The Messianic Psalms are the call of the King to sub- 
mit to His reign: ‘‘Bring to the Lord glory, honor and adoration,” 
He calls, and ‘His voice is penetrating, powerful and majestic 
in works.’’ ‘Come to Him and the Lord will give strength to 
His people and bless them with peace” (Ps. xxviii. 10). The 
Church is the true home of peace, because ‘‘our God is our refuge 
and strength, a helper in troubles which have found us exceed- 
ingly.... Bestill and see that I am God,... the Lord of armies 

. . is our protector’ (Ps. xlv. 2, 11, 12). Therefore rejoice, all 
ye nations, because Christ is the King of all the earth and reigns 
over all the nations. ‘The princes of the peoples are gathered 
together with the God of Abraham,” in the Church of Christ 
(Ps. xlvi. 10). In the Lessons, Isaias foretells in spirit the grace 
that will come to those who enter the Church of Christ. All na- 
tions are invited: “All you that thirst come to the waters (of 
grace). Incline your ear and come to Me. ... Behold I have 
given Him (Christ the Redeemer) as a witness to the people; asa 
leader and a master to the Gentiles. ... I will make an everlasting 
covenant with you, ... a covenant of love and mercy. Hearken 
deligently to Me, and your soul shall live and you shall eat that 
which is good, and your souls shall be delighted.... Therefore, 
seek ye the Lord while He may be found: call upon Him while He 
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is near’’ (Is., lv. 1-6). At the end of the Lessons, the Church adds 
a bridal hymn: “I will greatly rejoice in the Lord, and my soul 
shall be joyful in my God: for He hath clothed me with the gar- 
ments of salvation (in Baptism), and with the robe of justice He 
has covered me (sanctifying grace), as a bridegroom decked with a 
crown, and as a bride adorned with her jewels (of divine virtues).”’ 
Then the fruits of this bridal union are indicated: ‘For as the 
earth bringeth forth her bud, and as the garden causeth her seed 
to shoot forth, so shall the Lord God make justice (faith and 
charity) to spring forth, and praise (good works and virtues) be- 
fore all the nations’’ (Is., Ixi. 10-11). 

In the Second Nocturn, the Church rejoices that her glorious 
King of heaven and earth is to reign over all men without ex- 
ception. This is independent of the will of man, because He can- 
not be rejected. All the earth shall adore Christ as God and as 
Man, because He is terrific in His power and unlimited in strength. 
He will change everything for the better and will reign for ever. 
Trials will come upon us, but He will listen to our prayers (Ps. 
Ixv. 19, 20). To Christ, the Father turned over justice and 
judgment. He will aid the poor and humiliate the oppressors. 
“In His days justice shall spring up, and an abundance of peace 
(of soul), ... and He shall rule from sea to sea.... All the kings 
of the earth shall adore Him; all nations shall serve Him.... In 
Him shall all the tribes of the earth be blessed. All nations shall 
magnify Him” (Ps. Ixxi). Having inspired confidence in the 
Divine Ruler, the Liturgy prays with and for us: “Give joy to 
the soul of Thy servant, for Thou, O Lord, art sweet and mild, and 


plenteous in mercy to all that call upon Thee.... Conduct me, O 
Lord, in Thy way, and I will walk in Thy truth; let my heart re- 
joice that it may fear Thy name.... Show me a token for good: 


that they who hate me (and Thy Church) may see, and be con- 
founded...” (Ps. Ixxxv). 

The Homily of the feast is by Pope St. Leo the Great, who calls 
upon his congregation to rejoice in such a powerful and adorable 
Ruler, whom the Jewish King Herod could not destroy, but to 
whom the pagan Egypt gave shelter. From this St. Leo concludes 
that the Church passed from the Jews to the Gentiles, who 
adored and received Christ. 

In the Third Nocturn, Christ is announced and praised as the 
Founder and the Life of the Church: ‘The foundations whereof 
(of the Church) are in the holy mountains. ... Glorious things are 
said of thee, O City of God.... Behold the foreigners were there, 

. . and the Highest Himself has founded her. . .’’ (Ps. Ixxxvi). 
“Praise and beauty are before Him; holiness and sanctity in His 
sanctuary.... Let all the earth be moved by His presence.... He 
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shall judge the world with justice, and the people with His truth’”’ 
(Ps. xcv). ‘The Lord preserveth the souls of His saints... . 
Light is risen to the just, and joy to the right of heart’’ (Ps. xcvi). 

St. Gregory furnishes the Homily, and says that an angel was 
sent to the Jewish shepherds but a star led the Gentile Magi. 
Why? He answers with St. Paul that prophets (angels) were 
sent to the believers and not to infidels; signs, however, were 
employed with Gentiles and not with the faithful. In the New 
Dispensation, Christ Himself spoke personally to all and sent His 
Apostles to preach in His name to all nations. All elements have 
coéperated to make Christ known. The firmament sent the 
fiery star to announce His birth; the water of the sea became solid 
under His feet; the air and wind obeyed Him; and the earth 
trembled and was riven when He died. But all these testimonies, 
including the Resurrection, did not move the hearts of the Jews 
(and many others after them) to faith and penance. We the 
Gentiles did better, and from the fullness of our heart we intone 
the Te Deum and pray: ‘‘Rank us in glory with Thy Saints above, 
bless Thy people and rule them raised to glory from the grave.” 

The theme of the Lauds is stated in the Chapter: ‘‘For Sion’s 
sake I will not hold my peace, and for the sake of Jerusalem, I will 
not rest till her Just One comes forth as brightness, and her 
Saviour be lighted as a lamp” (Is., Ixii. 1). Beautiful thoughts 
and doctrines are presented in the Antiphons and Hymns of the 
Divine Office, but these must be left to private study. 

The Mass begins with the words: “Behold the Ruler is come; 
and a kingdom is in His hand, and power and dominion’”’ (cfr. 
Mal., iii. 1). ‘Give the King Thy judgment, O God, and Thy 
righteousness unto the King’s Son’’ (Ps. lxxi. 1). The manifesta- 
tion of the Lord to the Gentiles is the dominating thought in the 
Proper of the Mass. The Epistle is a part of the Lessons recited 
in the First Nocturn and the Gospel announces the fulfillment of 
the prophecy. The Gradual and Offertory emphasize the 
thoughts: ‘Arise and be enlightened, O Jerusalem (Christian 
congregation or soul), for thy light is come, and the glory of the 
Lord is risen upon thee.... We have seen His star, . . . andare 
come with gifts.’”” The Secret explains these gifts. Our offerings 
are no longer gold, frankincense and myrrh, “but He who by 
these same offerings is signified, immolated, and consumed, 
Jesus Christ our Lord, Himself.’’ The Preface inserts the words: 
“Thanks to Thee, Holy Lord, . . . because when Thine only be- 
gotten Son appeared in our mortal substance, He made us anew 
by the new light of His immortality.” What a change did the 
New Dispensation bring about, and how little is this realized! 
The Communion and the following prayer recount that we come 
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with our gifts, bringing the gold of faith, the incense of love and 
devotion, and the myrrh of penance and sacrifice. To this the 
petition is added: ‘. . . that what we celebrate with a solemn 
office, we may attain by the understanding of a purified mind.”’ 
The final Blessing assures us of God’s favor. So, we leave the 
Sacrifice with the final words of the Last Gospel ringing in our 
ears and echoing in our hearts: ‘“The Word was made flesh and 
dwelt among us; and we saw His glory, as it were the glory of the 
Only Begotten of the Father, full of grace and truth (John, i. 14). 
Thanks be to God.” Returning to our secular occupations, we 
foster the hope that all may be fulfilled in us for which the Divine 
Office and the Liturgy pray throughout the Octave: ‘“‘O God,... 
mercifully grant that we who already know Thee by faith, may be 
led onward even to the beholding of the beauty of Thy Majesty”’ 
(in heaven). 


Application of the Liturgy 


In addition to glorifying God, the Divine Liturgy intends, as 
a secondary but no less important objective to us, to serve the 
sanctification of man. In this also God is glorified. To attain 
this objective, the drama of the Liturgy teaches, illustrates, ex- 
cites, inflames, and moves the heart or will to live and act in 
harmony with the mysteries of Christ. Because we are members 
of Christ’s Body, these mysteries are our very own. The Liturgy 
also furnishes the grace to make these mysteries fruitful. This is 
clearly established by the often-recurring phrases: Deus, qui... 
docuisti .. . excitasti . . . inflammasti .. . perfecisti .. . etc. The 
very existence of mysteries is the best proof that they are realities 
or facts. They are not merely stories of the past or fictions of the 
mind, but facts that are still present. As such, they are still of the 
greatest importance to all mankind, since they decide our here 
and hereafter. It is, therefore, to the principal values for Chris- 
tian life contained and expressed in the Liturgy of the feast that 
we must turn now. These values are doctrinal and moral. 


Doctrines Emphasized by the Epiphany 


The outstanding and fundamental doctrines emphasized and 
illustrated by the celebration are: (1) Christ is the absolute Ruler 
and King over all visible creation. St. Paul writes: ‘In that God 
has subjected all things to Him, He left nothing not subject to 
Him. But now we see not as yet all things subject to Him” 
(Heb., ii. 8). “He must reign until He has put all His enemies 
under His feet” (I Cor., xv. 25). ‘And of His kingdom there shall 
be no end” (Luke, i. 33). (2) Christ must reign in our souls, for 
souls cannot live without Him. ‘‘To every one of us is given 
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grace according to the measure of the giving of Christ” (Eph., 
iv. 7). “He is the image of the invisible God, .. . before all,... 
the head of the Church, . . . that in all things He may hold the 
primacy” (Col., i. 15-18). (3) Christ alone can save us. No one 
else can. Hence, we need Him. ‘‘Whereas you were some time 
alienated and enemies, .. . yet now He has reconciled you in the 
body of His flesh through death,” writes St. Paul (Col., i. 21, 22). 
This reconciliation must be made perpetual, and, therefore, 
Christ Himself says: “Without Me you can do nothing.”’ It was 
Christ who sent the star to the Magi, and unless He sends actual 
grace to us we can neither accomplish nor even begin anything 
good. 


Moral Lessons of the Feast 


Having been enlightened by these doctrines and become con- 
vinced of their beauty and truth, we may profitably consider 
some important moral conclusions practical for everyday life. 

(1) Inthe Magi we recognize the Gentiles of the past, present, 
and future, especially ourselves who entirely without personal 
merit were called to Christianity by the Saviour, to be His very 
own. “You have not chosen Me, but I have chosen you,”’ said 
the Master (John, xv. 16). Day after day He reveals to us His 
goodness and the greatness of our calling. We have seen His star, 
and have recognized Him as the first-born among brethren. ‘For 
those whom He has foreknown, He also predestined to become 
conformed to the image of His Son’’ (Rom., viii. 29). The Magi 
had their troubles until they reached Christ in Bethlehem. 
Christ came to us in Baptism, but we shall not reach Him in 
heaven without exertion. The prophet says: ‘‘For Thy sake we 
are put to death all the day long.”’ St. Paul adds: ‘But in all 
these things (our troubles and trials) we overcome because of 
Him who has loved us;.. . (and nothing) can separate us from 
the love of God, which is in Christ Jesus our Lord’’ (Rom., viii. 
37-39). If we love Christ as He loves us, we shall follow Him and 
also love the Church that is Christ. All this should inspire us to 
“walk worthy of the vocation” to Christianity (Eph., iv. 1). 

(2) The Magi returned home by another way. On earth we 
have no permanent abode, and may follow different ways to 
arrive at earthly destinies. But we are also pilgrims to heaven, 
and to reach this final end there is but one way, the following of 
Christ who said: “I am the way, and the truth, and the life. No 
one comes to the Father but through Me” (John, xiv. 6, 7). 
Hence, we must leave the ways of sin, human judgments, earthly 
aspirations and worldliness that conflict with the teachings of 
Christ, because ‘‘we have seen the Lord,” and have vowed to 
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follow His light. The vicissitudes of life are so many occasions to 
bring us nearer to Him. The destination we shall reach in 
eternity depends on the way we follow in life. The stations on 
the way where the pilgrims may obtain encouragement and 
strength to overcome the obstacles and to correct their ways if 
they have erred, are the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass and the 
Sacraments. In the Mass we offer in Christ our little gifts— 
the gold of faith, the incense of adoration, and the myrrh of pen- 
ance and sacrifice. We receive in turn from Christ graces of 
infinite value needed for conversion, improvement, and perse- 
veranice. 


The Magi and the Lay Apostolate 


(3) The Magi after having returned to their people were not 
slow in making known the results of their trip. They spread the 
news that they had found Him for whom mankind had been 
waiting. Did they change their secular occupations or profes- 
sions? Most probably not, because there was no need for that. 
All they did was to make known the coming of the Redeemer to 
those with whom they came in contact. The visit to the Lord had 
filled them with the zeal of the apostolate. The Magi would have 
been forgotten in history like the shepherds, if they had not 
labored for the extension of the reign of Christ whom they had 
recognized as God and as universal Ruler. This zeal for Christ 
was a baptism of desire by which they entered the Church then 
being formed. The founding of the kingdom of God on earth was 
announced and its extension made known by the Epiphany of the 
Lord, and from that time on the construction progressed and is 
not yet completed. Everyone who knows Christ and recognizes 
Him as the Head of the Church, can aid in its extension. For 
doing this, it is not necessary to leave the world; on the con- 
trary, unless the laity constitutes the largest unit in the mis- 
sionary force, the progress of the Church must necessarily be 
slow. What are the few thousand ordained missionaries among so 
many millions of pagans? Nor is it necessary for people living in 
the world to change their way of living. All that is required for 
being successful as missionaries is the moral change necessary to 
make their lives truly Christian. This is not only necessary for 
converting others, but equally so for saving our own souls. St. 


Augustine says: “You who are called Christians because you are 
Christ’s repudiate this name if you act differently from what you 
, believe, especially by not showing your faith by good works” 
f (Ad catech., IV, i, 9). Good example is the best method to spread 


the Faith and to increase the number of faithful. It is an effec- 
tive means of preaching, because action speaks louder than 
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words. The first Christians employed this apostolate success- 
fully. Not everyone can publicly announce the Faith from the 
pulpit, over the radio, on street corners, in lectures and writings, 
but all can give a good example. All the direct means of spread- 
ing the Faith will not be very effective unless the good life of 
Christians forms the background and also the proof. In addition 
to this, many may have an opportunity to spread the Faith 
privately among friends, acquaintances, companions in the office, 
store, factory, army, etc. In the biographies of converts we learn 
that the first impulse towards turning to the Church usually 
came from associates. Opportunities for guiding and leading 
others to the right path are not lacking. St. Jude furnishes in his 
Epistle some very pertinent thoughts. His Epistle is called 
Catholic, because its content is of universal application and not 
limited as to time and circumstances. It is addressed “‘to the 
called who have been loved in God the Father and preserved for 
Jesus Christ.”” To these Catholics he issues a warning against 
false prophets constantly arising: ‘Woe to them, for they have 
gone in the way of Cain, and have rushed on thoughtlessly into 
the error of Balaam for gain. ... These men are looking after 
themselves, . . . banqueting together; they are clouds without 
water chased about by the winds (of public opinion), trees in the 
fall, unfruitful, twice dead, uprooted; wild waves of the sea 
foaming up their shame, for whom the darkness has been re- 
served forever.”” It does not need much explaining and adapta- 
tion to recognize among the false prophets so graphically de- 
scribed many prominent characters figuring in the public press, 
airing themselves in magazines, best-sellers and professional or 
educational journals, foaming up their errors without blushing or 
shame. A good word in season addressed to our associates will do 
much to neutralize such obnoxious counsels and principles, and to 
retard or obviate the corruption of careless Christians. If 
millions of Catholics would interest themselves in showing the 
fruits of Christianity in their everyday life, the words of Henoch, 
quoted by St. Jude, would come to pass: “Behold the Lord has 
come with thousands of His holy ones; to exercise judgment 
upon all, and convict all the impious of all their impious works 
and of all the hard things that impious sinners have spoken against 
Him.’’ It is not necessary to defer this until the day of judg- 
ment. Many can be saved before that time by our kind words 
and prudent antagonism. The Apostle concludes his Epistle 
with the admonition: “As for you, beloved, build up yourselves 
upon your most holy faith.... Keep yourself in the love of God, 
looking for the mercy of our Lord Jesus Christ. Some reprove, 
but others save; ... and be merciful.” 
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Conclusion 


The effects of the Epiphany (Manifestation) of Our Lord were 
not the same in all who learned about it. As far as Herod was 
concerned, the effects were most deplorable. When he heard 
about the newly born King of the Jews, he was troubled, and, 
under the pretext of wishing to adore, he sought to kill the Child. 
God protected His Son and will protect the Church. But “why 
have the Gentiles raged, and the rulers of the world stirred up 
and the people devised vain things against Christ?” (Ps. ii). Be- 
cause of ignorance, jealousy, hatred and malice. Herod and his 
people were the first who persecuted Christ on earth, but they 
could not have crucified Him against His will. Even after His 
death the persecutions did not cease, but continued in the form 
of persecutions of His Church. As soon as Christ becomes 
visible in His followers, as soon as His Church extends her in- 
fluence and her prestige increases—in one word, as soon as her 
divine authority becomes apparent, immediately the chorus 
of big and small rulers in government, politics, diplomacy, edu- 
cation, commerce, industry and labor shouts: ‘“We do not want 
the Church (Christ) to reign over us!’ This is nothing new. 
Christ knew it, and assured us that the gates of hell would not 
prevail against His Church built upon Peter, the rock (Matt., 
xvi. 18). It was not His will that persecutions should cease alto- 
gether; they are too valuable a means for arousing the luke- 
warm, casting off the dead branches, exciting the faithful to 
heroic virtues, and making the glorious crown of martyrdom 
available to many. ‘We are persecuted and we suffer it” (I Cor., 
iv. 32). “We suffer persecution, but we are not forsaken” (II 
Cor., iv. 9). “If they have persecuted Me, they will also perse- 
cute you,” said the Master who suffered from His infancy with 
the Church (John, xv. 20). ‘I am with you all days even to the 
consummation of the World,’”’ continuing His sacrifice and suffer- 
ings in His members (Matt., xxviii. 20). ‘‘Have confidence, I 
have overcome the world’”’ (John, xvi. 33). And remember: 
“Blessed are they who suffer persecution for justice’ (My) sake, 
for theirs is the kingdom of heaven’”’ (Matt., v. 10). 

The character-training and personality-forming values hidden 
in the mystery of the Epiphany, especially for spiritualizing and 
fortifying the young, are very evident. 















Dupanloup, Teacher of Children 
By Paut E. CAmMpBEtL, A.M., Litt.D., LL.D. 


‘“‘T have done my best. I have worked enough, although badly. 
And now I desire to be dissolved and to be with Christ” (Re- 
treat Notes of Bishop Dupanloup). 


With these words Bishop Dupanloup closed the personal notes 
of his last yearly retreat in the monastery at Einsiedeln. He had 
labored long and well in the cause of the Church of God. With 
vision and vigor he defended the highest interests of the children 
of the Church. Drawn against his will into the arena of politics, 
he marshalled all his powers in the cause of the Church and of 
religion. He saw clearly that the Church’s enemies were making 
use of the schools as a medium to pervert the youth of the nation, 
and that the Hierarchy must center the counterattack in educa- 
tion. His activities carried him far afield at times, but the salus 
animarum was the inspiration of his every work. Gregory XVI 
called him ‘“‘an apostle of youth.”’ ‘Children were the first love 
of my life,” said Dupanloup, ‘‘and will be the last.” His true 
glory is summed up in three phrases: a great catechist, a great 
director of souls, a great educator of youth. His enemies said 
that he was “more of a politician than a priest.’’ The best 
answer to this slander is his daily rule of life; it called for five 
hours daily to be spent in prayer. 

It is unfortunate that his work and his philosophy as an educa- 
tor have remained hidden behind a language barrier for nearly a 
century. The student of history knows of his work in defense of 
the ideals of education. With his trio of intimate friends—Lacor- 
daire, the Dominican, Ravignan, the Jesuit, and Montalembert, 
the influential Catholic layman—he strove with might and main 
to bring about some measure of reconciliation between the Church 
and the New Democracy. Their unswerving fidelity to principle 
and their eternal vigilance gleaned and guarded a number of legis- 
lative measures that vindicated the natural rights of the Catho- 
lics of France. The reader of history has met Dupanloup as the 
fearless spokesman for right and for justice. His writings, as we 
have noted, are not well known to English-speaking peoples. 
His educational writings contain a whole philosophy of education, 
a philosophy which has been presented with rare precision and 
clarity of thought in the dissertation, “Principles of Education 
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according to Bishop Dupanloup’”’ (The Catholic University of 
America Press, 1942). Thescholarly Sister Mary Albert Lenaway, 
O.P., Ph.D., gives us a well-organized study of the educational 
philosophy of this French bishop of the nineteenth century. It 
is from the pages of this work that we attempt to summarize the 
philosophy of education that is presented in the works of Bishop 
Dupanloup. 

Felix Antoine Philibert Dupanloup was born in Savoy, France, 
on January 3, 1802. The circumstances of his birth and his child- 
hood environment gave no promise of any great achievement in 
his life. His unmarried mother quickly recognized the unusual 
mental capacity of her child. To screen his future from the dis- 
grace of his illegitimate birth, she took him when only seven years 
old to Paris where, by dint of work and privations, she kept him 
for some time at the College Sainte-Barbe. Drawn away from 
the hazardous companionship of the neighborhood gang through 
the personal magnetism of a zealous catechist at Saint-Sulpice, 
the young Felix gave early evidence of unusual talent. The 
teaching and the example of this head catechist, M. Lacombe, 
nurtured in the soul of the young boy a budding vocation to the 
priesthood. Under direction the young candidate pursued fur- 
ther studies at the Petite Communauté, and in the preparatory 
seminary of Saint-Nicolas-du-Chardonnet. He took his philos- 
ophy at Issy, and his theology at Saint-Sulpice. 

On December 18, 1885, he was ordained to the priesthood. 
He went as curate to the Madeleine, where he founded the famous 
Catéchismes de l’Assomption and the Académie de St-Hyacinthe, 
being entrusted meanwhile with the religious education of the 
Duc de Bordeaux and of the Princes d’Orléans. During eight 
busy years at this post, he developed a catechetical method that 
came to be accepted in almost all the parishes of Paris. A bi- 
ographer says of him that he was “‘a great catechist, the initiator 
and founder of the real system of catechizing throughout Paris.” 

The ill-will of his pastor brought about his transfer to the parish 
of Saint-Roch. Although he labored but a short time in this new 
field, he won distinction as a forceful orator and competent di- 
rector of souls. His yearning for catechetical work among youth 
shortly won him an appointment to the little seminary of Saint- 
Nicolas-du-Chardonnet as director of studies. Three years later, 
in 1837, he became the superior of Saint-Nicolas. During the 
eight years of his administration he transformed the institution. 
Members of the best families of France sought admission. ‘‘Dur- 
ing those few years,” says Renan, himself a pupil of Saint-Nicolas, 
“the old house of the rue St-Victor became the school in France 
which sheltered the greatest number of historical or well-known 
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names.”’ The hand of Providence gave him this field for the ex- 
ercise of his unusual talents. At Saint-Nicolas Dupanloup was 
the ideal educator later described in his famous book, ‘‘La haute 
éducation intellectuelle.” Fortunately he did not completely 
give up the direction of souls, and in 1838 he brought about the 
conversion of Talleyrand. Dupanloup gives us his word ‘that 
he had never seen a more complete repentance.’’ In 1841, and 
again in 1842 after taking his doctorate in Rome, he lectured on 
sacred eloquence and theology at the Sorbonne. During these 
intervals he did not relinquish his direction of Saint-Nicolas, and 
he gave much of his time, with Montalembert and Ravignan, 
to the struggle for freedom of religious instruction, a fight for 
justice in which he continued until his death. The famous Fal- 
loux Law owed its passage to his polemic activity. A difference 
of views with Archbishop Affre, in connection with this activity 
and the direction of Saint-Nicolas, ended in Dupanloup’s transfer 
from the seminary to a canonicate at Notre-Dame in 1845. 

He was incessantly busy during the four years of his canonicate. 
The confessional and the pulpit made increasing demands on him, 
but he found time for public interests. No measure for the pub- 
lic good failed to find in him a champion. The better to control 
public opinion, he undertook the work of a Catholic daily paper. 
He pressed Falloux to accept a portfolio under President Louis 
Napoleon, and in 1849 Falloux in turn nominated Dupanloup to 
the See of Orléans. Cardinal Giraud induced the unwilling Du- 
panloup to accept the office, and on December 11, 1849, he became 
Bishop of Orléans. 

The twenty-eight years of his episcopate showed incredible ac- 
tivity. An indefatigable champion of the Faith, he shirked no 
task that would promote its interests. His educational experi- 
ence made him competent to reorganize his diocesan seminaries. 
He also reorganized the curriculum in the ecclesiastical schools, 
defending the place of the pagan classics there. ‘‘He required his 
clergy to give courses of continuous instruction for four years, and 
organized a scheme for securing that this should be done. Arch- 
deacons, vicars-general, deans all were routed out and arranged 
and set to work; no one was forgotten or undisturbed, not even a 
beadle or a chorister.””! 

It would be interesting to pursue in detail the active career of 
Bishop Dupanloup. He was ever the champion of the Holy 
See, and defended it against the encroachments of the House of 
Savoy. He opposed the definition of papal infallibility as inop- 
portune, but once the dogma was defined, he quickly declared his 
complete adherence. After the Franco-Prussian War he secured 


1 “Mgr. Dupanloup” in The Living Age (October, 1887). 
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the passage of many measures that alleviated the condition of the 
people. As a member of the French Academy (1854-1871), he 
contributed much to the culture and to the religious spirit of his 
beloved France. On the very eve of his death he deterred the 
French Government from taking official notice of the centenary 
of Voltaire (1878). A malady which had long undermined his 
health resulted in his death on October 11, 1878. 

We pass thus lightly over the distinguished episcopal career of 
Bishop Dupanloup. We are here interested chiefly in his edu- 
cational work, writings and influence. It is amazing that a man 
of so many activities should find time to produce so many written 
works. His pastoral letters alone fill three large volumes. De 
Warmont is of the opinion that if “‘everything was collected which 
Dupanloup wrote on education up to the day of his death, these 
writings would form not less than twenty-five volumes.” His 
great treatises in the field of catechetics and education were pub- 
plished during the years of his episcopate. Sister Albert quotes 
Lagrange-Herbert to the effect that his ““De 1’Education’’ was 
called the ‘greatest monument of educational science ever 
reared.” 

It is not easy to present a digest of his philosophy and his prin- 
ciples in short compass. The summary given in the Catholic 
Encyclopedia” (V, 203) is very acceptable: ‘In his educational 
writings Dupanloup enunciates some of the most important 
principles which are now generally accepted. Among these are 
his conception of education as a process of developing mental 
activity instead of injecting knowledge into the mind, and his in- 
sistence on the duty of the teacher to respect the freedom of the 
pupils and to cultivate in them a spirit of honor. He advocates 
physical education by means of games, and warns against the 
danger of forcing precocious children. Education, he holds, is 
intellectual, moral, religious, and physical; but it is essentially 
one, and to neglect any of its purposes would be fatal.’’ 

Doctor Lenaway (Sister Mary Albert) has done a distinct serv- 
ice to all teachers who do not have access to the works of Dupan- 
loup in the original French. The first part of her dissertation 
proper treats of the theoretical aspects of the teachings of Du- 
panloup, as contained in his many works on education. The 
second part of the dissertation takes up the practical aspects of 
his work and of his doctrine. The dissertation concludes with a 
summary treating of the points in which his principles agree or 
disagree with contemporary thought. Within the limits of this 
paper we can deal with only a portion of the first phase of the dis- 
sertation. 

Metaphysical principles are indispensable to education. Catho- 
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lic philosophy has always recognized this fact. It remains true 
whether a given system of education admits or denies it. Some 
concept of the ultimate nature of reality definitely influences every 
type of education. A given system of education and its self- 
styled philosophers can ignore this principle, can set up arbitrarily 
chosen standards in its place, but the principle remains. This is 
the particular merit of the works of Dupanloup that they outline 
with great clarity the dependence of education upon certain fun- 
damental metaphysical principles. 

He presents two basic principles as the foundation of the whole 
of education—authority and respect. These two principles per- 
meate the whole of the process. They are discovered in the 
study of Scholastic metaphysics. Dupanloup tells us that only 
after long study and hard experience did he discover the two 
fundamental things in education: ‘‘I found them to be authority 
and respect.”” Lenaway makes an etymological study of the word 
“authority,’’ and shows its relationship to the word ‘‘author.”’ 
Authority thus comes to have the meaning of the natural right 
of the author over his work. This right is common to all au- 
thorship. “It is,” says Dupanloup, “the natural, legitimate, 
sovereignly just and evident right of him who has made, who has 
created, who has instituted, over the things which he has made, 
instituted, or created.” 

The subject of authority as a moral power or right must be a 
person. Ultimate authority resides in God alone, because He is 
the author, the creator, of all things. God has authority over the 
entire physical and moral world; it is His work. God possesses 
prior, unique, and essential authority over all persons and things. 
Without Him, they do not exist; without Him, they do not con- 
tinue in existence. 

The source of all authority resides in God the Father. In hu- 
man society all authority comes from:God. Since paternity is 
the source of authority, paternity itself gives a title to authority. 
God communicates paternity to a human father, and authority 
is the essential consequence. The family is the nucleus of human 
authority, because parents are the co-authors of life in that they 
share the creative power of God. Within the family the mother 
participates eminently in all the prerogatives of the father. 

It is natural for man to live in society. Authority is therefore 
present in civil society, ‘‘not by any revelation or positive insti- 
tution, but by the mere fact that God is the Author of Nature, 
and Nature imperatively requires civil authority to be set up and 
obeyed.”* Dupanloup looks upon the authority of civil society 
as the pooling of the powers and the rights of fathers. They 


* Rickaby, in “Catholic Encyclopedia” (s. v. Authority, II, 138). 
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give over to the chief of the State such of their powers and rights 
as are necessary for the defense of the common interests of all the 
families united and formed by their union into a civil and political 
society. The purpose is ‘‘not that the father and mother should 
vanish or become absorbed in the prince and the magistrate.” 
Such an absorption would be an impious perversion of nature. 

The Church, the perfect supernatural society, holds authority 
over its members in those things which pertain to the securing of 
their supernatural wellbeing. Ecclesiastical authority functions 
in those matters which concern man’s supernatural destiny. 
The Church is competent to guard the content of studies taught 
in the schools. She cannot allow her members to become en- 
meshed in error that may put in jeopardy their eternal salvation. 
But the Church does not go outside its own sphere of the super- 
natural. Dupanloup did not see any need to justify the position 
of ecclesiastical authority, to vindicate its claim. He assumes 
the authority of the Church in matters educational. The Catho- 
lic writer of to-day, especially in the United States, must make 
clear the rights of the Church. 

Divine authority plays a unique réle in the work of education. 
Dupanloup leads us to see that God begins, follows up, and 
achieves His great work of forming in the feeble child the perfect 
man. He gives to man the powers or faculties that make educa- 
tion possible: thought, conscience, and speech. God is operative 
in the functioning of these faculties; if His action were with- 
drawn, the efforts of all teachers would be in vain. Education is 
then in a very true sense a coéperation with Almighty God for 
the achievement of His purpose in regard to the individual who is 
to be educated. The continuous action of God is “‘so necessary 
that it cannot stop a single moment without all progress being 
suspended, it cannot stop entirely without one’s losing one’s 
mental powers, and again it cannot stop in a metaphysical and 
absolute sense without one’s falling into nothingness. This is 
the action and authority of God in education” (Dupanloup, ‘‘De 
l’Education,”’ pp. 25-26). 

As a corollary, we have the fact that God is the source of all 
authority in the work of education. He is the source of all the 
rights and duties of those who take part, in whatever capacity, 
in the development of a creature of God. Dupanloup stresses the 
place and the authority of God in education. “I insist on these 
fundamental truths,” he writes, ‘“‘because, metaphysical as they 
appear, in practice and in minute detail they must have a pro- 
found significance and the most important consequences: I insist 
because, indisputable as they are, those who are charged with the 
education of children too often forget them.’’ Contact with secu- 
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lar educators readily convinces one that this forgetfulness of God 
is a dread reality. 

The authority of parents and teachers, although most effective 
in education, does not supplant the authority of God, but supple- 
ments it. Parents hold their authority direct from the hand of 
God. This authority is transmitted through them to the teacher. 
Parents are only God’s agents, but they are the visible repre- 
sentatives of God’s sovereign authority over the child. After 
divine authority, Dupanloup tells us, there is nothing in human 
society greater than parental authority. Corresponding to this 
right is the first duty of parents, to educate their children. This 
education of the child is a continuation of the divine work of the 
creation of the soul. No mere creature can have any part in 
creation, but education is, as it were, a second creation. Parents 
are the teachers of first rank in the temporal order. In the words 
of Dupanloup: ‘‘A father and mother are the first and immediate 
coéperators of God in the education of their children. They 
work together with God at this great task; with God who leaves 
them, moreover, all the joy and all the glory of the work. He 
does more than they; He does almost all, but He remains hidden. 
He wishes that their children owe them not only life, health, and 
good fortune, but also virtue, wisdom, piety, and the science of 
life itself.” 

Thus far we present the teaching of the distinguished Bishop of 
Orléans on the authority of God and of the parent, of the Church 
and of the State, in the work of education. With the help of 
Doctor Lenaway we shall later make a further study of the great 
principle of authority and its correlative principle of respect. In 
these two principles is based the whole work of education. 


(To be continued) 

















The Teaching of Religion (Continued) 


By A. GIL_e, Px.D., D.D. 


V. God 


No teacher can give a child a philosophy of God, unless he pos- 
sesses one himself. There are many ways for the mind to ap- 
proach God, but the following are the elements of one that will 
serve its purpose.' 


1. PostTuLATE.—Reality of Physical and Moral Qualities. 

2. GOD IN THE PHYSICAL WORLD. 

(a) Discover the mind which like mine works on a principle of 
order. 

(b) Discover the mind which like mine works on a principle of 
beauty. 

(c) Result: first feeling of companionship. 

3. GOD IN THE MorRAL Wor Lp. 

(a) Discover God in the consciousness of the conflict between 
right and wrong. 

(b) Discover God in the consciousness of the conflict between 
happiness and unhappiness. 

(c) Discover God in the consciousness of the conflict between 
time and eternity. 

RESULT.—The combination of these three conflicts will reveal that 
the mind discovered in the physical world is a Being who is holy, 
the object of our deepest yearnings, and the object of our eternal 
possession. 


This should make a complete framework for the teacher’s own 
search for God: a philosophy, in other terms. Once he possesses 
this philosophy well, there only remains the necessary work of 
adaptation to transfer his experience and knowledge to the mind 
of the child. 

But the child’s mind grows slowly, and the child’s philosophy 
must grow apace with its mind. Do not set before the child the 
whole philosophy of God like a ready-made dish to swallow. 
Every part of it must be worked out with the child in a childlike 
manner, patiently, leisurely. The child must be taught to look 
for God by its own efforts, so that the God the child discovers will 
be its own for the rest of its life. Shun formulas and formalism, 
which only produce superficiality. The child must not learn 

1 Teachers will find a complete and concise philosophy of religion, adaptable for 
teaching in the author’s ‘“The Great Quest.” 
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about God; it must look for God and find Him; and this is the 
only sure foundation for the child’s future religious life. It must 
do what the whole pagan world before Christ has done: look for 
God and find Him, and by finding Him possess Him. Nothing 
else will give it the satisfaction of personal conviction which the 
Samaritans felt: ‘‘We now believe, not for thy saying: for we 
ourselves have heard Him, and know that this is indeed the 
Saviour of the world.”’ 


VI. God and Order 


Now begins the work of adaptation. The child must be made 
aware that it is not alone in this world, and that there exists 
another mind—very much like its own, but much bigger—that 
fills the world. 

To obtain this, the child must be made aware of its own habits; 
and the first is that, when it is placed before a heap of things all in 
disorder, its first move is to place them in lines, squares, and 
circles. It may take weeks or months before the child becomes 
conscious of this, but the modern trained teacher will find no 
difficulty in providing materials for this training: sand, pebbles, 
bits of stick, pieces of furniture placed upside down, blocks, 
puzzles. The best method is to turn the training into a game, 
provided the teacher never for a moment forgets its object: to 
rouse the child’s consciousness of that funny disposition of his to 
hate bundles, heaps, piles, motley collections, meaningless masses, 
and proceed at once to work them into designs and delineations. 
A fruitful source of materials will also be found in sounds, when 
the children are taught to sing and to perceive the difference be- 
tween mere noises and notes or melodies, for this is an interesting 
case of order. Streets, houses, gardens, fields, dresses, furniture, 
and numberless other things can be pointed out as examples of our 
mind’s instinctive urge to put things in their places. 

But do not rush the child; give it time to absorb that one idea 
and make it its own, whether it takes weeks or months. As soon 
as the child smiles at its own reaction before disorder, it will be 
ready for the second stage of its training, to discover order in the 
natural world. This discovery must be associated with a fairly 
developed nature study, adapted to the child’s age, and will 
necessitate a certain number of walks and short excursions for the 
definite purpose of opening the child’s mind to the many cases of 
order present in the world, particularly those that appeal to the 
child: flowers, leaves, birds’ habits, sun, moon and stars, the sea- 
sons, etc.,etc. Nature study at this stage must be made the main 
—nay, the sole—hasis of religious instruction, and a year devoted 
to this part of the process will not be too long. Only the whole 
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process must be so conducted that the conclusion is not prompted 
to the child, but is drawn from it; the child itself must draw the 
conclusion that there exists in this world a mind, a Being, which 
proceeds exactly like the child itself, only on a much bigger scale. 

Therefore: (a) the child is not alone in this world; (b) the 
great companion mind shows in a thousand ways that it is inter- 
ested in that child. A child that reaches the age of seven or eight 
with that conviction firmly planted in its heart will never be an 
atheist. 


VII. God and Beauty 


Beauty is a more difficult notion to handle than order, but as 
intellectual precision is not to be aimed at—only a vivid and con- 
scious sense in the child of order and beauty—the method here 
will be the same as obtained in reference to order. Only, a more 
direct appeal may be made to the child’s artistic urge, though the 
words art and artistic should be avoided. It is possible to make 
the child conscious of its mind’s constant urge to make, not only 
things, but nice things, lovely things, beautiful things. The child 
will soon become aware of the difference between nice frocks and 
ugly frocks, nice faces and ugly faces, nice houses, furniture and 
gardens and their ugly contrasts. Perhaps it is too early for a 
child of eight or nine to argue thus: ‘All minds must work out 
the beautiful; therefore, the beautiful reveals the mind.’’ But 
the argument should be constantly in the teacher’s head, so that 
he or she may lead the child unerringly to make the same inference, 
not in words, but in processes of unconscious thought. The first 
step is, therefore, the same here as with the notion of order: to 
make the child conscious of its irresistible straining after beauty. 

This introduces the second stage, the training of the child’s 
sense and discovery of beauty in nature. Such training again 
can only be done outside the classroom, amid beautiful natural 
surroundings in the country. Town life does not lend itself to the 
process, and the child must be taken out into the open, there to 
discover in the wealth of beauty that surrounds it a mind similar 
to its own in its urge to create the beautiful. Flowers, birds, dogs, 
horses, sunsets, light effects, mountains and rivers, the songs of 
the birds, the whole of nature will be the child’s workshop, and 
constitute a valuable stage in its religious training. For the 
child’s awareness of beauty as a revelation of God will be its most 
precious asset in after life, more precious than the capacity to sup- 
ply technically correct definitions of the seven Sacraments, though 
these definitions should not be neglected. 

Let it be repeated again: do not rush the child. The teacher 
has constantly to struggle against the impression that he or she is 
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wasting or marking time, but the prevalence of atheism in the 
modern world should dispel any such impression. A child made 
to love nature and constantly to associate its beauty with the 
Author of nature and discover between Him and itself this com- 
mon link, the love of the beautiful—such a child stands with its 
two feet on a solid basis of religion, which nothing else could re- 
place. 


VIII. Godin the Moral World—Right or Wrong 


As stated previously, God is discovered in the threefold conflict 
between right and wrong, happiness and unhappiness, time and 
eternity—the three constituent factors of our moral world. Let 
us take the first of these. 

The work in connection with God and the Commandments is 
well done in the current system of catechetical instruction, which 
makes it clear to the child that all moral commands come from 
God. There is, however, a difference between the two methods. 
The common teaching assumes the existence of God and proposes 
the Commandments as coming from Him. The child is told: 
God exists and He tells you to do this and that. The method pro- 
posed here turns the process the other way about: it first makes 
the child conscious of the law of right and wrong as revealed by 
its own mind or conscience together with its imperatives, and in 
these makes it discover the existence of God as a Being who is 
holy. This may sound ‘high brow,” as it is put before the 
teacher, but it is his task to translate it in childlike terms to the 
pupil. Only actual experience will prove to him that this is 
possible. 

Work on a precept that is easy to the child (not sex or purity, 
on any account), but reverence to parents. Instead of beginning 
by saying: ‘God wants you to obey, respect and love your 
parents,’’ propose the precept as lying in the child’s own heart, 
and the analysis of this fact will afford materials, as experience has 
proved it to the present writer, for very graphic instructions. 
This analysis implies: 


(a) the difference between right and wrong; 

(b) the curious fact of that still voice in the child’s mind, which 
says: ‘“‘Dothis; donot dothat’’; 

(c) the irresistible conclusion that this voice can only come 
from the same Being who put order and beauty in this 
world, and loves to see beauty and order in the child’s 
heart. That Being is, therefore, holy. 


This is putting it in a few words, but a teacher who understands 
his job will see at once that, if this process is applied to every 
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Commandment, he not only will find materials for a good series of 
instructions, but that, without his revealing the method in so 
many words to the child, the latter will unconsciously adopt the 
method as its own working scheme. The best way for training 
the atheist is to teach the child aways to assume God, whereas the 
best way of training the believer is to train the child always to 
discover God, and discover Him for itself. 

But again, do not hurry the process, and do not ask the child 
any questions about the method. The more unconscious the 
habit is, the deeper it will root itself in the child’s mind. Ques- 
tions may be asked about the facts, not about the teaching proc- 
esses. In this sense the old Indian gurus (teachers) used to say: 
“Open your chest of learning to your chela (pupil), but do not give 
him the key.” 

It is here that the child should receive its notion of sin—but in a 
tentative way, so to speak, the problem being left open, and 
emphasis being laid on the positive joy of God, when His com- 
mandments are observed, not on His anger or on punishments. 
Few children can gather any useful notion of mortal sin before the 
age of twelve. Prayer will also find its place at this stage, at least 
in its form of humility before the sanctity of God and the expres- 
sion of humble companionship. 


(To be continued) 















Answers to Questions 
May the Bishop Pontificate without Deacons of Honor? 


Question: All the rubricists in describing the ceremonies of a Pontifical 
Mass at the Throne (as distinguished from a Pontifical Mass at the 
Faldstool) assume the presence of assistant deacons. 

Are these assistant deacons so rigidly required that the Ordinary is 
bound to forego the celebration of a Pontifical Mass on one of the major 
feasts when the necessary number of priests is not available? 

Our clerical staff here is normally five priests—one less than is needed 
for a Pontifical Mass, supposing the presence of assistant deacons. 
However, in many instances not all five are available at the hour of the 
Pontifical Mass. It is often very difficult to procure the services of an 
outside priest or priests, since their services are needed for essential 
parochial duties. As a result, we have been having a Pontifical Mass 
in our Cathedral only on Christmas and Easter, and even then it is a 
big task to muster the required number of priests. If it were lawful for 
the Bishop to pontificate, assisted by deacon, subdeacon and assistant 
priest, the problem would be much simpler for us. 

To date I have been unable to find anything that would throw any 
light on this problem, though I have searched every work on rubrics 
and ceremonies that I could lay hands on. 

CA:RIMONIARIUS EPISCOPORUM. 


Answer: This, an actual problem for most of the dioceses of 
this country during the last century, is still one for the smaller 
dioceses. The difficulty was brought to notice of the Congrega- 
tion of Rites in 1862 by the Bishop of St. Paul, the Most Reverend 
Thomas Grace, O.P. Bishop Grace said that in his diocese 
because of the small number of clergy it was impossible to have a 
Pontifical Mass with the assistant deacons prescribed by the 
Czremoniale Episcoporum. Moreover, it seemed most fitting 
that the Bishop pontificate on the more solemn feasts; not to do so 
would cause scandal to the people. Hence, the Bishop asked the 
Congregation whether in these circumstances it would be lawful 
to permit the deacon and subdeacon of the Mass to supply the 
places of the assistant deacons. The Congregation of Rites 
responded on March 22, 1862: ‘Affirmative, attenta necessitate’ 
(Decreta Authentica, n. 3114, ad 3). 

Of the authors consulted, Vavasseur-Haegy-Stercky, Fortescue, 
and Stehle quote this Decree, although they dispatch it with a 
sentence. Vavasseur thus summarizes the Decree: “In churches 
where there is a small number of clergy the Bishop can celebrate 
Solemn Mass without assistant deacons” (‘“‘Manuel de Liturgie 
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et Cérémonial selon le Rit Romain,’ Vavasseur-Haegy-Stercky, 
16th ed., 1935). Fortescue simply says that in cases of necessity 
a Pontifical Mass may be celebrated without assistant deacons 
(‘‘The Ceremonies of the Roman Rite Described,’’ Fortescue- 
O’Connell, 6th ed., 1937). Stehle quotes De Herdt: ‘“‘Missam 
pontificalem celebrare nequit Episcopus cum diacono tantum et 
subdiacono, omissis aliis ministris misi in casu a S.R.C. cognito, 
attenta necessitate’ (‘‘Manual of Episcopal Ceremonies,”’ Stehle, 
3rd ed., 1925, p. 119). 

Augustine apparently does not recognize this necessity. In 
his ‘‘Liturgical Law’’ he says: “How often prelates, especially 
bishops, are obliged to pontificate is not determined by law. 
It chiefly depends on the number of the clergy as well as on local 
conditions and the judgment of the bishop. One thing appears 
certain—if the pontifical ceremonies cannot be carried out 
properly, it is better to forego them. On higher feasts it is 
becoming that the bishop should pontificate; yet, there is no 
strict obligation to this effect. However, unless a special indult 
has been obtained, no pontifical Mass is permitted without the 
ministers prescribed by the Czxremoniale Episcoporum. The 
S.C. answered an American bishop’s inquiry thus: ‘The bishop 
is not permitted to pontificate with only a deacon and subdeacon’ ”’ 
(“Liturgical Law,’’ Augustine, p. 272). It is true that the 
Bishop of Erie did ask the Congregation of Rites whether an 
Ordinary could celebrate Pontifical Mass with deacon and sub- 
deacon when it was impossible to obtain the other ministers who 
are mentioned in the Ceremoniale Episcoporum. The Congrega- 
tion responded on August 20, 1870: “Negative” (Decreta A uthen- 
tica, n. 3223). But there is a difference between this Decree and 
the St. Paul Decree. If the Congregation had responded in the 
affirmative to the Erie petition, it would have meant that the 
Bishop could celebrate Pontifical Mass with deacon and subdeacon 
but without all the other ministers provided for in the Czre- 
moniale Episcoporum—for example, the assistant priest. 

What then should be done in our case? Canon 338, § 3, of 
the Code does appear to insinuate that the Ordinary should 
pontificate at least on Christmas, Easter, Pentecost, and Corpus 
Christi. If the Ordinary should not pontificate during the entire 
year in his cathedral, it is difficult to see how scandal would not 
arise. Hence, I would think that a few times a year effort should 
be made to have the assistant deacons; and on other days on 
which propriety, if not obligation, enjoins the Ordinary to ponti- 
ficate, he would, by relative necessity even, be justified in follow- 
ing the Decree permitting the deacon and subdeacon of the Mass 
to supply the places of the assistant deacons. 
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Can Chalices Be Re-Plated in Chromium? 


Question: I am under the impression that the Government no longer 
allows re-plating in silver and gold. Under the circumstances may I 
have a chalice that I must use, and that is now unfit for use, chromium- 
plated? May I have the inside chromium-plated rather than gold- 
plated? PAROCHUS PERPLEXUS. 


Answer: To begin with, it is an error to say that the Govern- 
ment has forbidden gold and silver to be used in necessary repair 
work. True, some officials not understanding their complicated 
instructions may have so ruled. 

An expert tells me that, even if chromium were permitted for 
the inside of the chalice (it is forbidden both by the Ritus Servan- 
dus in celebrations Misse and by Decree, n. 3131, ad IV), it 
would be useless; because that metal would be eaten away by the 
acid of the wine. Besides, chromium demands silver or nickel 
as a base; and nickel as well as silver is restricted. Gold seems 
to be about the only metal that is both precious and serviceable 
for inside chalice use. 


Ordinary Confessor Crossing Diocesan Boundary 


Question: I am an ordinary confessor to a convent of Sisters in this 
city. One of the Sisters sick in a hospital nearby but in the neighboring 
diocese sends for me to hear her confession. Have I faculties? 

CONFESSARIUS ORDINARIUS. 


Answer: No; unless you have general faculties to hear con- 
fessions in that diocese. If you have, you can hear her lawfully 
and validly either by reason of serious sickness or as an occasional 
confessor. By arrangements of the two Ordinaries in quite a few 
places, priests near the boundary of one diocese have faculties in 
the neighboring diocese. 


Is There Any Short Cause Process in the Helena Case? 

Question: Pelatiah Rogers, divorced and unbaptized, is taking in- 
structions to enter the Church. Priscilla Taney, his divorced wife, was 
baptized in the Evangelical Church as an infant. They were married 
twelve years ago before a Justice of the Peace, and were both children 
of their post-Christian age. Children of their own they had none, 
based on choice growing out of reasoned conviction. Their attitude 
towards marriage was equally heretical, and expressed in this slogan 
conjugal: ‘“This marriage lasts as long as we get along.” 

Now, must this case go to Rome before Pelatiah can obtain the right 
to marry as a Catholic; or can the Ordinary in any way pronounce him 
free to marry? PRESBYTER PONDERANS. 


Answer: Where the party to a non-Catholic natural marriage 
wishes to become a Catholic, his previous marriage can be dis- 
solved by a papal dispensation. But before this is granted, it 
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must be proved (1) that one of the parties was not baptized 
either at the time of the marriage or during it, and (2) that there is 
no real hope of marital relations being resumed. It is taken for 
granted that there is evidence of the other person’s previous 
baptism; and that it is either certainly or doubtfully valid (the 
doubt being insoluble by approved tests). 

The getting of this dispensation seems to require several years, 
apparently on account of the piled-up applications in Rome. 
Under certain conditions, though, there seems a shorter way to 
conjugal liberty for such a convert. The first condition is that 
the consent of the non-Catholic marriage can be shown to have 
been of a truly doubtful nature; and the other condition, that 
there is no doubt about one of the parties being unbaptized. In 
that case Canon 1127 appears to have one of its many applica- 
tions. For we are dealing with a privilege of the faith case: 
that celebrated Rescript in the Helena case stated that the 
Holy Office had advised the Holy Father to dispense from the 
natural bond of marriage in favorem fidei. But all doubts, where 
the favor of faith is concerned, are resolved in favor of conjugal 
liberty. 

Let us take a parallel case. A convert from a legitimate 
marriage (7.e., of two unbaptized persons) desires to marry in the 
Church. He can’t use the Pauline privilege, because the sepa- 
rated partner would answer the interpellations in the affirmative. 
But she is a worthless character, and the convert would never 
think of returning to her. The only way he has of gaining con- 
jugal liberty is through a papal dispensation. But he need not 
go to this trouble if he can show that his non-sacramental mar- 
riage is of truly doubtful validity. One of the sources under 
Canon 1127 cites a case in which recourse was had to this prin- 
ciple. 


What Percentage of Our Eighth-Grade Graduates Enter 
Public High Schools? 

Question: Are there any figures on the average number of Catholic 
children finishing the eighth grade in parochial schools and going thence 
to public high schools? The answer would be a sidelight on that 
layman’s views of ‘“‘Problem Number One.”’ 

JUDEX SINE JURISDICTIONE. 


Answer: I don’t know of any statistics on the point at all. 
But I did run into an interesting investigation that a pastor had 
conducted by his first assistant in a parish situated in the same 
city that our demurring layman wrote from. 

That particular parish had 160 graduates from its eighth grade 
in June. The family of each graduate was visited early in the 
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summer to ascertain what high school that particular graduate 
intended to enter in September. Out of the 160, 130 expressed 
the intention of going to a Catholic high school. The 30 who 
said they were going to a public high school were, oddly enough, 
divided into three groups of 10 each. One 10 said their parents 
left them free to choose a high school, and they were choosing a 
public high school. Another 10 said that they could not go toa 
Catholic high school by reason of financial difficulties. The last 
10 were going to a public high school because their parents so 
insisted; and the reason for the insistence was the presence of 
older brothers or sisters in public high schools. 

This makes 18.75% of one graduating class going to public 
high schools. You remark that it is small; yet, bear in mind 
that the parish in question is about ideal from the standpoint of 
strong faith and high practice. The neighborhood is Catholic; 
so was the neighborhood where the parents were brought up. A 
large and complete parish plant was created and paid for within 
twenty-five years from the time the parish was opened; and the 
funds running closer to a million dollars than to five hundred 
thousand were raised without high-powered carnivals, etc. The 
funds came, in fact, from ordinary parish revenue. 

If nearly 20% of the graduates of this near-perfect parish went 
to public high schools, it is safe to assume that the average de- 
faulting the country over is at least 30%. Should we have said 
originally ‘“Problem Number One’? Should it not rather have 
been “‘Question Number One’’? For the factors of solution have 
yet to be discovered. 


Oratio Pro Patre et Matre, n. 11 


Question: Would you please give me some explanation of the plural 
form contained in n. 11 of the “‘Orationes diverse pro defunctis”? The 
plural form given in Latin Missals is ‘‘Parentum nostrorum’’; “‘nosque”’ 
is given in the Secret and Postcommunion. Has this some reference to 
concelebration? I notice the phrases are not translated in any English 


version. 
QUAIRENS. 


Answer: In the old Requiem Missals this prayer was entitled 
Pro Patre et Matre Sacerdotis, and the singular was found through- 
out. The Ephemerides Liturgice soon after the change in the 
1919 volume, p. 454, had an explanation. The explanation is 
this: that the prayer has a multiple sense, as when a priest says 
Mass, for a parent or parents, and his brothers and sisters wish 
to join with him in the Sacrifice, or when a priest says Mass for 
the parent or parents of a family, of a member of a religious 
community or even of a member of a church society, and the 
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priest in each case wishes to join in the intention after the manner 
of speech employed in the Canon of the Mass at the Memento: 
“|... proquibus tibi offerimus, vel tibi offerunt hoc Sacrificium laudis.”’ 

This explanation strikes me as a very sound one; for the 
purpose of the changes was to give the phrases for the common 
uses and leave adaptations for rare uses—but adaptations in 
keeping with the whole trend of the prayers. 

You may be sure that with concelebration outlawed in the 
Latin Church (Canon 803), except in the Ordination Mass of 
priests and the Consecration Mass of bishops, the recently in- 
serted prayer, or rephrasing of an old prayer, cannot have any 
reference to the multiple Mass. My amazement never lessens as 
I see so many priests devoted to liturgy tend to confound liturgy 
with sacred archeology. And I marvel how men can seriously 
think Missz recitate can deepen devotion. Only a knowledge 
of the faith and the theology of the Mass can develop real devo- 
tion to the Holy Sacrifice. And it is significant that the Instruc- 
tion of the Sacred Congregation of Council of 1941 on arousing 
practical interest in the Mass points out no such means as “‘Dia- 
logue Masses.”” It does, though, insist on the people being 
taught the nature and the fruits of the Mass, and on their being 
drawn to the habit of frequent attendance and going to Com- 
munion thereat (frequent Mass like frequent Communions means 
daily Mass or Communion with one day or at most two days 
omitted). 


Proper Vestment for Benediction 


Question: Is it permissible to give Benediction of the Blessed Sacra- 
ment with the chasuble, if Benediction is to be given immediately after 
a Low Mass, or must the cope be used? There seems to be no Canon 
or Decree prescribing the use of the cope in such cases. 

DUBITANS. 


Answer: The chasuble can never be the proper vestment for 
Benediction. There are many Decrees that directly state this 
fact or insinuate it. For instance, Decree n. 3697 states: “If 
there is question of exposition or reposition of the Blessed Sacra- 
ment, it suffices that the priest be vested in surplice and stole 
only; never with alb, cincture and stole only. But in Pro- 
cessions and Benediction of the Blessed Sacrament with Osten- 
sorium the celebrant must put on the cope and humeral veil.”’ 
The fact that Benediction is given after a Low Mass does not 
change the case. Decree n. 3764 enjoins that in giving Bene- 
diction after a Solemn Mass the celebrant take off the chasuble 
and maniple and put on the cope. 

JoserH P. Donovan, C.M., J.C.D. 







































Roman Documents 
Special Faculties for Matrimonial Cases during the War 


On account of the special difficulties of the times His Excel- 
lency, the Most Rev. Giovanni Amleto Cicognani, Apostolic 
Delegate, deemed it opportune to submit a petition to the Holy 
Father for special faculties to permit the canonical procedure 
“super matrimonio rato et non consummato”’ and to designate 
a court of third instance for matrimonial causes. His Holiness 
graciously granted the favors as the attached copies of the re- 
scripts show. 


SacRA CONGREGATIO 
DE SACRAMENTIS 
3430/42 


Beatissime Pater, 

Exc.mus Delegatus Apostolicus in Statibus Foederatis Americe 
Septemtrionalis, votis omnium Ordinariorum illius regionis favens, 
ad pedes Sanctitatis Tue provolutus, humiliter petit auctoritatem 
concedendi iisdem Ordinariis facultatem conficiendi processum 
canonicum in causis dispensationis super matrimonio rato et non 
consummato, cum, attentis presentibus circumstantiis, perdifficile 
prorsus sit recurrere, singulis in casibus, ad S. Sedem. 

Ss.mus Dominus Noster PIUS div. prov. Pp. XII, in Audientia 
diei 13 Julii 1942, infrascripto Cardinali Prefecto concessa, attentis 
expositis, Exc.mo Delegato Apostolico in Statibus Foederatis Americe 
Septemtrionalis, auctoritatem de qua in precibus benigne impertitur, 
perdurante presenti bello. Servatis in omnibus de iure servandis. 

Datum Rome, ex Aidibus eiusdem S. C. die 17 Julii 1942. 

D. CARD. JORIO, Pref. 


L. S. F. Bracci, Secr. 
SUPREMUM 

SIGNATURZ APOSTOLIC 
TRIBUNAL 


Prot. Num. C.P. 832/942 


Beatissime Pater, 
Excellentissimus ac Rev.mus D.nus Joannes Amletus Cicognani, 
apud Status Foederatos Americe Septemtrionalis Delegatus Aposto- 
licus, Excellentissimorum Archiepiscoporum et Episcoporum illius 
regionis nomine, petit ut in eadem regione Tribunal instituatur 
quod in tertio gradu causas matrimoniales cognoscere et definire 
possit. Rationes huius gratie implorande sunt communicationum 
postalium difficultates ac pericula ob ingravescens bellum. 
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Die 30 Julii 1942 
Ss.mus D.N. PIUS, divina providentia Papa XII, in audientia 
E.mo ac Rev.mo D.no Cardinali Prefecto impertita, habita rela- 
tione suprascripti libelli una cum voto Congressus huius S. Tribu- 
nalis, petitam facultatem benigne concessit ita ut cause matri- 
moniales, quz in primo et in secundo gradu apud tribunalia regionis 
iudicate sint, in tertio gradu a Tribunali regionali Metropolitano 
in singulis causis ab ipso Delegato Apostolico designando cognosci 
ac definiri possint, facta tamen in singulis causis expressa mentione 
apostolice delegationis, ac servato iure defensoris vinculi et partium 
appellandi pro tertia instantia, si maluerint, ad S. Rotam necnon 
recurrendi ad Signaturam Apostolicam post judicium tertie in- 
stantiz, ad normam can. 1603 C.J.C. § 1 nn. 3 et 5. 
Presentibus valituris ad triennium, contrariis quibuscumque non 
obstantibus. 
HENRICUS CARDINALIS GASPARRI, 
Prezfectus 


L. S. F. Morano a Secretis. 














Homiletic Part 


Gomilies on the Ziturgy of the Sundays and Feasts 
By J. Ex.ior Ross, C.S.P., Pu.D., 


First Sunday of Advent 


Distress of Nations upon the Earth 
“And upon the earth distress of nations’’ (from the Sunday Gospel). 


SYNOPSIS: I. Because Christmas commemorates the Incarnation and because of 
temporal trappings, we are likely to forget other aspects. 

(1) Hence we may profitably spend some thought on the cited Gos- 
pel text suggesting other aspects. 

(2) Church did not select Gospel because the Second Coming was 
imminent. But because our celebration of First Coming 
should embrace Christ’s injunction for Second. 

(3) If all professing to celebrate Christmas in past had done this, 
to-day there would be no ‘‘distress of nations.” 

(4) However, true Christmas spirit should enable us to meet the 
“distress of nations.”’ 

(5) How much of our rejoicing in previous years has been for 
religious significance of Christmas? 

II. We can answer that question by examining our reaction this year. 

(1) Have we used Christmas to help us bear ‘‘distress of nations’’? 

(2) One having a million dollars, would not weep at losing a penny. 

(3) No human being can rob us of the religious gift of Christmas. 

(4) If we did not learn this lesson in better years, we should learn 
now. 

III. Christ by becoming man submitted, as an example to us, to the law 
of suffering running through the universe. 

IV. To learn by this example how to suffer is as much a part of cele- 
brating Christmas as the more traditional joyousness. 


Both because it commemorates the Incarnation and the beginning of 
our redemption, as well as because of the temporal festivities and gift- 
giving that have become associated with it, Christmas is such a joyous 
occasion that we are likely to forget other implications finding a place 
in the Liturgy of the Church at this time. Therefore, particularly since 
world conditions are what they are, we may profitably give some thought 
to these other implications, even if they are somewhat sobering. And so 
I have selected as my text for this first Sunday of the season preparatory 
to Christmas a phrase from the Gospel that might almost have been 
written to describe the international conditions we see around us to- 
day: “And upon the earth distress of nations.” 
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Why the Church Selected To-Day’s Gospel 


The Gospel seems to be a prediction of Christ that, before His second 
coming at the end of the world to judge mankind, “there shall be signs 
in the sun, and in the moon, and in the stars, and upon the earth distress 
of nations.”” Why did the Church select this particular passage for the 
Gospel to-day? Not because Christ’s second coming is necessarily im- 
minent, though inevitably the end of the world must come some time. 
Rather the Church seems to have chosen this passage because our 
spiritual preparation for commemorating Christ’s first coming should 
be much like that enjoined by Christ in this Gospel. ‘When these things 
begin to come to pass, look up and lift up your heads, because your re- 
demption is at hand.” 

Many Advents have come and gone since the Church chose this pas- 
sage for the Gospel for the First Sunday of Advent, and the end of the 
world is not yet. Before this twentieth century there has been ‘‘upon 
earth distress of nations.”’ Perhaps if those who at previous Christ- 
mases have professed belief in the Incarnation and called themselves 
Christians, had learned the lesson of the Liturgy and lived as Christians, 
there would to-day be less ‘‘distress of nations’ due to the un-Christian 
conduct of many nominal Christians. But though this is true, it is 
also true that our celebration of Christmas should enable us for two 
reasons to bear bravely and understandingly whatever ‘‘distress of na- 
tions’ occurs. And it may be that we have been overlooking at least 
one of these reasons. 


The Sincerity of Christian Joy Will Be Tested This Christmas 


Of course, joyousness at Christmas has a sound basis in the fact of the 
Incarnation. That God so loved the world as to take to Himself a hu- 
man form so that He might suffer for our redemption, gives ample 
ground for rejoicing. It has been very easy, however, to rejoice at pre- 
vious Christmases, for worldly reasons rather than for the really religious 
ones. There was so much jollification, so much giving and receiving of 
presents, the whole atmosphere became so saturated with good cheer, 
that one absorbed it unconsciously. 

How much of this rejoicing was religious and how much was merely 
because of worldly customs that have gathered around the religious 
event, can to some extent be determined by our feelings this year. Now 
that there is “upon the earth distress of nations,’ and a goodly part of 
the worldly trappings associated with Christmas are no longer possible, 
do we still have the Christmas spirit? Do we still feel a warm glow of 
happiness because God so loved men as to give His Son to be their Re- 
deemer? Or do we feel inconsolably depressed? 

A man who had a million dollars would shed no tears over losing a 
penny. If we are really convinced that the Infant of Bethlehem is God 
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become man to redeem us, then the lack of any finite, temporal thing in 
the celebration of Christmas cannot detract from our essential happiness. 
For anything finite is to the infinite gift of God Himself, anything tem- 
poral is to the eternity of heaven, less than a cent is to a million dollars. 

Even the great temporal suffering caused by the world war is, in last 
analysis, not to be compared with the divine gift that is ours at Christ- 
mas. One is finite, the other infinite; one is temporal, the other eternal. 
Hence, if in other years we have truly grasped the meaning of Christmas, 
if we have not made our joyousness dependent upon worldly tinsel, then 
the temporal calamities of this Christmas, “‘the distress of nations 
upon the earth,” will not completely sadden our celebration. The real 
essential for joy is present this Christmas, the commemoration of the 
birth of the Second Person of the Most Blessed Trinity as a man in order 
that by His suffering He might win back for us the possibility of eternal 
happiness. 


The Essential Joy of Christmas Cannot Be Taken Away 


No human being, no matter how many machine guns, or tanks, or air- 
planes are at his disposal, can rob us of that meaning of Christmas. 
Only we ourselves can give up that belief for ourselves. As St. Jerome 
wrote under somewhat analogous circumstances, since Attila was then 
overrunning Europe and Roman civilization seemed to be collapsing: 
“He who has surrendered himself to Christ may be slain, but he cannot 
be conquered.”’ St. Jerome’s faith was strong enough to keep him from 
being unduly depressed even under such calamities, such “distress of 
nations,’’ and our faith should not be less because we have back of us a 
longer period of Christianity, more obvious examples of its saving power 
for civilization. 

In the past, have we used our celebration of Christmas to strengthen 
us in meeting the “distress of nations,’ or have we been spiritually ener- 
vated by basking in the temporal pleasures associated in those times with 
Christmas? The Church has given the most gorgeous celebration she 
could to Christmas, yet she has always insisted that the poorest exter- 
nal Christmas in Bethlehem or in the Catacombs or in a concentration 
camp to-day, has the essentials for Christmas joy, because it is acelebra- 
tion according to one’s means of the divine fact of the Incarnation. And 
it may be that she selected the Gospel for to-day’s Mass to keep us re- 
minded, even in the days of peace, that Christmas is Christmas not only 
when surrounded by worldly joys but also when upon earth there is 
“distress of nations.” 

If we learned this lesson before, now that there is ‘‘distress of nations,” 
we can see the essential meaning of Christmas; if we have not learned it 
in better days, we should learn it now. From that spiritual standpoint, 
this Christmas may well be the most profitable we have ever spent. 
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A Neglected Aspect of Christmas 


Furthermore, there is another aspect to the Incarnation, and therefore 
to Christmas, that we should not overlook. The Second Person of the 
Most Blessed Trinity became man in order that He might redeem us 
through His suffering and also to set us an example as to how we should 
bear suffering. We do not know why, but there is a law of suffering run- 
ning through the universe. It is infallibly true that “‘into each life some 
rain must fall, some days must be dark and drear.’”’ Unless a man lose 
his life, he shall not find it. The grain of wheat to fructify a hundredfold 
must first be buried. So far as we know, God could have created a uni- 
verse in which there would have been no suffering, and in which every 
human being would have been as perfect as was the Blessed Virgin. 

However, He did not create the universe so that there would be no suf- 
fering, and the keenest human minds have been unable to give a com- 
pletely satisfactory explanation of just why suffering so pervades the 
world. But though God has not revealed the explanation, by Himself 
submitting to the law as the God-Man, He has given us an example of 
how we should meet the fact of suffering. 

This aspect of Christmas should never be forgotten. If our celebra- 
tion of Christmas in previous years has not enabled us to meet bravely, 
as part of the law of suffering, an unpleasant time when there is “upon 
earth distress of nations,’ then we have missed one important lesson 
of Christmas. We have substituted a red-faced, fat-paunched Santa 
Claus for the Divine Babe beginning His life of suffering on earth. We 
need to put Christ back in Christmas. 


Christmas Should Bring Fortitude as Well as Joy 


Jesus was ‘‘a man acquainted with grief,” and our celebration of His 
birth should include such meditation on His example, from the very be- 
ginning of His life, of the proper way to endure suffering as will enable us 
to keep our trust in an omnipotent Father, even when there is on earth 
such ‘‘distress of nations’’ as we can see around us to-day. 

This is really as much a side of Christmas as is the traditional worldly 
cheer, and it should form an essential part of our thinking. This does 
not mean that our Christmas should become morose and gloomy. That 
would be to allow the ‘‘distress of nations’ to overcome us. Rather, it 
means we grasp so clearly the meaning of Christ’s birth, we learn its 
lesson so thoroughly, that we are fortified to bear up bravely and trust- 
ingly when Christmastide is stripped of its customary temporal tinsel. 
Christianity is not simply a fair-weather religion. It is meat for strong 
men, and our celebration of Christmas should envisage that fact. 

“‘Look up and lift up your heads because your redemption is at hand.” 
It is just as near as it was ten or fifty or a hundred years ago. There is 
no change in the real religious significance of Christmas, and so a change 
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in external circumstances should not appreciably lower our feeling of 
Christmas joy. 


Second Sunday of Advent 


The Lord Shall Come to Save the Nations 


“Behold the Lord shall come to save the nations” (Introit of the Mass). 


SYNOPSIS: I. Two thousand years ago the Lord came ‘‘to save the nations.” 
(1) Salvation embraced atonement for all sins. 
(2) Also the giving of principles that, universally applied, would 
‘save the nations’’ temporally. 
(3) But neither temporal nor eternal salvation was forced on men. 
II. In last analysis, the present ‘‘distress of nations”’ is conflict between 
contradictory ideas of God. 
(1) We believe there is a God who created men equal and gave each 
certain rights. 
(2) The Axis believes men have no rights except what State confers. 
III. If men had properly responded to Incarnation, nations would have 
been saved in the sense of having a reign of justice and charity. 
(1) How far men have failed, is shown by facts even in the United 
States. 
(2) One-third of the people were in state of poverty. 
(3) One-thirty-third of the population receives one-third of national 
income. 
(4) 13,000,000 were involuntarily unemployed. 
IV. Political action not necessary. Each one can do something, at least 
as regards accepting all as brothers in Christ. 


Christmas commemorates the coming of the Lord nearly two thousand 
years ago to save the nations. The Second Person of the Blessed Trinity, 
taking a human body so that He might suffer for our sins, was born as an 
Infant. By His suffering He saved the nations in the sense that He 
atoned for the sins of all mankind and won back for each man the possi- 
bility of the Beatific Vision. But He did not force salvation on them as 
nations or as individuals. God has done His part. Atonement has been 
made for Adam’s sin, and for the sins of all other men, but for any indi- 
vidual man to win eternal happiness in heaven he must coéperate with 
God by doing his part. 

If men and nations generally had coéperated properly, they would 
have been saved not only eternally but also temporally. There is to- 
day, as we considered last Sunday, ‘“‘upon earth distress of nations,” 
and that distress would have been avoided had men generally followed 
the example of the Babe of Bethlehem, who was also the Prince of Peace. 
Their swords would have been turned into pruning hooks, their cannon 
into ploughshares, and universal peace would have prevailed. 
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All Nations Refused to Put Christ’s Principles into Practice 


But even those nations that professed to accept the God-Man did not 
live according to His teaching and example. They, too, were vengeful, 
treacherous, avaricious. Sometimes men who followed Christian princi- 
ples in their private lives did not do so as public officials. That is, one 
who as a private citizen would not steal or lie, would do so as a diplomat 
representing a sovereign State. Although there have been many Saints 
since the first Christmas, yet there has been no example of any truly 
Christian State for even as long as one generation. 

Nevertheless, as we celebrate the birth of the Saviour this year amid 
so much “distress of nations,” we may believe that the Lord will come 
to save temporally, from the savagery of those who have completely re- 
jected Him, those nations codéperating most closely with Him. For 
though the salvation of the Lord concerns principally the next world, 
history has shown again and again that it has some bearing upon salva- 
tion in this world. Of course, we must fight hard to defeat our enemies, 
but one of the imponderable elements that Bismarck said gave victory 
to one side or the other, has often been the greater perfection with which 
one side was striving to be worthy of the sonship of God. 


The World War a Collision between Contradictory Ideas of God 


In the last analysis, the present titanic struggle is between two contra- 
dictory ideas of God. By our Declaration of Independence we have 
solemnly asserted that each individual man was created by God essen- 
tially the equal of all others, and endowed with certain inalienable rights 
valid against the most powerful sovereign, whether Hitler, or Hirohito, 
or Napoleon, or Cesar Augustus. Directly opposed to this is the con- 
tention that some races are superior to others, and that individual citi- 
zens have no rights at all but only privileges granted by some totalitarian 
dictator. 

Our Declaration of Independence claims that international relations 
should be based on “‘the laws of nature and of nature’s God,’’ that there 
is a moral right and wrong independent of the will of any man. The 
forces we are fighting against would make might the sole criterion of 
right. 

Our conviction, as stated by the Declaration of Independence, that the 
universe is the creation of God, and that there is a right and wrong inde- 
pendently of any man, puts us squarely in opposition to the totalitarian 
ideology. There can be no reconciliation between the contradictory con- 
ceptions. Either everything implied by Christmas and the Incarnation 
will disappear from man’s consciousness, or else, as we believe, ‘‘the Lord 
will save the nations,” and, after those nations still retaining a modicum 
of faith have administered a military defeat to the unbelievers, bring 
mankind to an even greater acceptance of the Saviour than they have 
ever known before. 
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Both Temporary and Eternal Salvation Depends on Human 
Cooperation 


Salvation, however, from either the standpoint of heaven or of earth, 
depends upon the codperation of men. To gain heaven men must ac- 
cept heaven. They are not forced to accept it willy-nilly. And so to be 
saved in this world—that is, to have peace and justice in their temporal 
relations—men must practise the principles of Christmas and the In- 
carnation as they have never done before. We must not only win the 
war, but also win the peace. Nearly two thousand years ago, the Lord 
came ‘‘to save the nations,” but the nations were not saved temporally 
because they did not accept the Lord completely enough. Have they 
suffered enough recently to accept Him wholly this Christmas? Shall 
we win the war but lose the peace? 

This is not the time or place to go into details as to just how the 
principles and implications of Christmas can be applied so as to “save 
the nations.” But it can be said briefly that justice and charity must 
prevail universally. This certainly includes the right of each one to 
earn his living, and hence the curse of involuntary unemployment must 
be eliminated. Also, justice requires that the plenty we can produce 
should be distributed in such a way that each one receives enough and 
no one too much. 

How far we have failed of such an application of the principles of the 
Incarnation is shown by pre-war conditions in this country, the best 
situated nation in the world. One-tenth of the population owned nine- 
tenths of the wealth; one-thirty-third of the people received one-third 
of the national income; the richest family had an income forty thousand 
times that of the poorest family; at one time thirteen million persons 
were involuntarily unemployed; one-third of the people were in a state 
of poverty—that is, were underfed, poorly housed, and insufficiently 
clothed. 


Even Professing Christians Were among Offenders 


To have applied Christmas principles in such a way as to remove all 
these evils would not have been easy. But if those calling themselves 
followers of the Babe of Bethlehem had been sufficiently in earnest, then 
in the sixteen centuries during which they have controlled Western 
civilization they would have devised a system of distribution insuring a 
reign of justice and charity. The fact that they did not, shows that they 
were really not sufficiently in earnest in applying the principles of the 
Incarnation. If they had been, every day of every year everywhere 
would have been as joyous as the happiest Christmas has ever been 
anywhere for any nation. 

The earth has not been a desert island from which its inhabitants 
could get enough for only a third of their number. It may sound uto- 
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pian to speak of everyone having enough and no one too much, of there 
being no unemployment and no poverty, but that is not because God 
has been stingy in His gifts, has not yet come “‘to save the nations,’’ but 
because God will not force salvation on me.: who do not properly co- 
operate with Him. They must do their share. And at least those who 
profess to have accepted the Saviour should have had a reign of justice 
and charity in their nations. 

You may think that this is simply verbiage, at least as far as you are 
concerned. You cannot do anything about it, you say to yourselves. 
Indeed, you have a hard time escaping poverty and unemployment, and 
certainly you cannot remake the economic system of the world so as to 
eliminate injustice. You have no political influence to affect legislation. 


On Reducing Christ’s Principles to Practice 


If political action were needed ‘‘to save the nations,” it would be 
inappropriate for me to speak of it here. But the nations can be saved 
without politics, by the action of the poorest, humblest, most obscure, 
if they go about it in the right way. This has been demonstrated under 
very adverse conditions by the fishermen of Nova Scotia, and we can 
imagine a whole nation being saved by a nation-wide application of 
similar virtues and principles. Enough has been accomplished to show 
that God has done His share, even where men’s economic systems have 
caused apparently hopeless injustice. 

This is referred to, not in advocacy of any particular scheme of re- 
form, but simply to show that it is possible to apply the principles of the 
Incarnation in such a way as “to save the nations.”’ Christ and Christi- 
anity have not failed, but Christians have failed most obviously. And 
one of the most obvious ways is in the brotherhood of man. 

There would, of course, be no racism of the Nazis, no myth of a 
superior race, if men had universally learned the lesson that we are all 
equally children of God and brothers of Christ. But no one is so blind 
to actual conditions as to maintain that, generally speaking, those 
calling themselves followers of the Babe of Bethlehem really acted as 
brothers towards others, no matter what their race, or color, or nation. 
Nearly two thousand years ago, the Lord came ‘‘to save the nations,”’ 
temporally and eternally. Some men have accepted eternal salva- 
tion, but no nation has accepted temporal salvation in the sense of per- 
fectly following the principles of Christmas and the Incarnation in all 
its affairs—economic, political, international—and so achieving a tem- 
poral security and happiness for all its citizens. 


Feast of the Immaculate Conception 
Our Perfect Model in the Celebration of Christmas 


“Thou art all fair, O Mary, and there is in thee no stain of original sin’’ 
(from the Secret of the Mass). 
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SYNOPSIS: I. As we see universal war around us, many are tempted to think that 
religion has failed. 
(1) It has not failed in the sense that its principles are inade- 
quate. 
(2) It has failed to get men to apply its principles. 
II. Man's abuse of free will in original sin and subsequently is the 
cause of present universal war. 
(1) But Mary committed no sin. 
(2) A. Whydid Adam? We do not know. 
III. We can recognize that both physical and moral evil exist. 
(1) Concurrently with God’s power and goodness. 
(2) Concurrently with human freedom. 
(3) It is no solution to say that men’s acts are the result of blind 
mechanism. 
IV. Mary has given a perfect example of how to celebrate Christmas. 
(1) Externally, hers was bitter enough. 
(2) So, her joy was dependent on the essential fact of the Incarna- 
tion. 


As we look around us to-day and see so much injustice and persecu- 
tion, many persons are tempted to think that religion has failed. It 
has failed in the sense that it has not gripped men sufficiently to domi- 
nate their lives, especially their lives as forming a nation. But religion 
in itself has not failed. For if its principles had been practised, there 
would not now be the “distress of nations’’ we are experiencing. Re- 
ligion is no more to be blamed for this than the theory of firearms is 
invalidated because an unloaded revolver fails to stop a robber. 

Men have free will, and by their free will they have set the whole world 
at war, slaughtered millions of combatants, starved other millions of 
non-combatant women, and aged, and children, executed thousands of 
hostages. It is all part of the picture of original sin and its consequences. 
If Adam had not sinned, history would have been different. The nature 
of man would not have been warped as it is. 


Original Sin a Partial Explanation of World War 


Consequently, the sinfulness of man, going back to the original sin 
of the first man, is part of the answer explaining the calamities brought 
on the world through the present universal war. But it must be ad- 
mitted that it is only part of the answer. For if God, as the Infinite 
Creator knowing everything, knew that Adam would sin, why did He 
bring Adam into existence and make him the representative of the race? 
It is possible to be made in the image of God, as having free will, with- 
out abusing that freedom by sin. This is demonstrated in the Blessed 
Virgin. By the anticipated merits of her Divine Son she was protected 
even from the stain of originalsin. ‘Thou art all fair,O Mary, and there 
is in thee no stain of original sin,”.as the Secret of to-day’s Mass says. 
Mary, however, not only did not inherit the stain of original sin, but 
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she never committed any actual sin. And yet Mary had the gift of 
free will. She had the same power of choice between good and evil as 
Adam had, as we have, but she always chose the good, never the evil. 
If Christ, the Incarnate God, was tempted, much more we may say that 
His Mother, having only a human nature, was tempted. Free will is a 
necessary part of human nature, but sin is not necessary for the exercise 
of that freedom. 

Mary is the highest achievement of humanity. No one has ever 
reached such a pinnacle of virtue. She is “‘our tainted nature’s solitary 
boast,” as a non-Catholic English poet has expressed it. She is the only 
descendant of our first parents who has not shared in original sin. 
But we believe that a few others—for instance, St. John the Baptist 
(and greater than he, Our Lord said, was never born) and St. Joseph— 
never committed any actual sin. Moreover, we believe that the blessed 
in heaven, though still having free will, are confirmed in grace and will 
never sin. Therefore, sin is not a necessary accompaniment of freedom. 
So far as we can see, God might have made St. John the Baptist or St 
Joseph the representative of the race, and there would have been no 
original sin. 


The Mystery of Evil 


Besides, out of all the billions of possible creatures God’s omnipotence 
might have brought into existence, His omniscience may know that 
there could have been billions who would not have sinned even with 
natures warped by original sin. If St. Joseph, the spouse of Mary, and 
St. John the Baptist never sinned, why could not God have created in- 
numerable other human beings who would not have sinned? 

And if the representative of the race, instead of Adam, had been one 
of these sinless men and there had been no original sin, then there might 
have been no actual sin of Herod, Nero, Hitler, or any other tyrant, to 
bring upon earth “distress of nations.”” Consequently, in that case 
there would to-day be no world war, no international chaos such as we 
have. Mary would have been conceived without sin, but this would 
have been no exceptional privilege, for no one would be conceived with 
sin. 

Why God created human beings He foreknew would sin we do not 
know. It is part of the problem of evil, and the keenest human minds 
have been unable to find a completely satisfactory intellectual solution. 
For to our puny finite minds an all-good, and all-wise, and all-powerful 
God, hating sin as the greatest of evils, should have restricted creation 
to men like Joseph and John, who He knew would not sin. So the easy 
reference to original sin is only part of the explanation for the actual 
sins causing so much ‘distress of nations’ to-day. 

The Angel Gabriel saluted Mary as ‘‘full of grace.”” She had never 
had original sin keep her from having sanctifying grace, and she had 
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always resisted every temptation to actual sin. But evidently Adam 
was not full of grace. When temptation came, he yielded. And so the 
question suggests itself: “‘Why was not Adam, as well as Mary, full of 
grace?” Could not God have given him so much grace that he would 
have conquered the temptation to commit the original sin? It is a 


mystery. 


Faith Is More Rational than Determinism 


However, at the same time that we recognize this mystery, we can 
hold fast to our belief in God’s knowledge, and goodness, and power, and 
in man’s freedom. This is not a world in which everything happens by 
an unintelligent blind necessity. The deterministic theory of some phi- 
losophers solves nothing, and it would be hard to imagine a more dreary, 
hopeless outlook on life than that furnished by determinism. Our 
Christian idea of an intelligent and free God who created man in His 
own image, and then took a human form to suffer for man’s sins after 
man had fallen, certainly has its mysterious elements. But they are 
rationality itself beside the inconsistencies—one is inclined to say, the 
absurdities—of atheism or determinism, that is, a strictly mechanical 
conception of the world. 

Still ten thousand difficulties do not make one doubt. One can 
recognize, with complete frankness that one cannot answer a difficulty, 
and yet one’s faith can remain unshaken. That must be our attitude. 
It is not necessary that we should blind our minds to difficulties, or that 
we should try to deceive ourselves or others into thinking that we have 
completely answered a difficulty when we have not. No matter how 
much we know, there will always be room for faith. Modern science 
has shown us about as many mysteries as it has solved, and the wisest 
scientists recognize this. It is related of Pasteur, for instance (whether 
authentically or not, I cannot say), that he once averred he had the 
faith of a Breton peasant, and that if he lived long enough he hoped to 
achieve the faith of a Breton peasant’s wife. 

There is no completely satisfactory intellectual solution to the prob- 
lem of evil that our finite human minds have been able to discover; 
this we must honestly admit, and God has not seen fit to reveal the an- 
swer. But there is a practical solution, and that is to recognize that 
evil, both physical and moral, exists, without this in the least militating 
against the existence of an all-good, omnipotent God. We may reason- 
ably hope for an understanding of this problem, when, freed from the 
clayey shutters of the body, we look out upon the Beatific Vision and 
see, not as now in a glass darkly, but face to face. 

In the meantime, we have the example of the Immaculate Mary, 
conceived without sin and never committing sin, to emulate. We can- 
not, it is true, have her unique privilege of never having been stained 
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with original sin, but we can strive to approach her perfect acceptance 
of the fact that God created a world in which there would inevitably be 
great suffering and men who would add to the suffering. And at the 
same time, like Mary, we can hate sin, fight it, and do what we can to 
prevent it. 


The Immaculate Conception and Christmas 


The Immaculate Conception of Mary is, of course, intimately con- 
nected with Christmas, and so the Church appropriately assigned the 
Feast of the Immaculate Conception to the first part of Advent. This 
is appropriate, too, because Mary has given us the perfect example of 
how to celebrate Christmas. Externally, her first Christmas was bitter 
enough, but do you think that the persecution of Herod, the flight to 
Egypt as a refugee, the prophecy of Simeon that a sword would pierce 
her heart, appreciably darkened her vision of the real meaning of Christ- 
mas, robbed her of the essential joy of the event? As disagreeable item 
after item connected with God’s plan of the Incarnation was fulfilled, 
do you think that she ever regretted her answer to the Angel Gabriel: 
“Be it done unto me according to thy word”’? 

Mary accepted the Seven Dolors as part of the Incarnation, in a 
broad sense, as wholeheartedly as she accepted the Epiphany and other 
joyous events. Doubtless she understood these things better than we 
do, but she was only human, and so there were still mysteries for her. 
Because there were still mysteries for her, she is a perfect example of 
submission to God, of trust in His overshadowing fatherhood. As she 
faced her first Christmas, including as much of sorrow as does ours this 
year, with complete trust and confidence in God, so should we. ‘“‘Thou 
art all fair, O Mary, and there is in thee no stain of original sin,” or of 
any sin or slightest defect. She uttered no complaint because she did not 
see the reason for certain things, she never suggested that she knew 
better than God how the world should have been created, and in this 
she is a picture of what should be our attitude at Christmas. 


Third Sunday of Advent 
Take Courage and Fear Not 


“Say to the faint-hearted: ‘Take courage and fear not, behold our God will 
come and will save us’’’ (Communion Verse of the Mass). 


SYNOPSIS: I. Isaias wrote at a time of international disturbance comparable to 
ours. 
(1) His prophecy has been fulfilled as regards Jews being saved 
from hostile nations then. 
(2) Also in regard to our spiritual Saviour having come in person 
of Christ. 
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II. Catholic Church is to-day in the position of Jews in time of Isaias. 
(1) She is beset by hostile nations during present world struggle 
between religion of Christ and State idolatry. 

(2) However, she has been delivered before from similar situations: 

(a) when Islam was turned back at the height of its triumph; 

(b) when Napoleon had even imprisoned the Pope in France. 

III. ‘Behold our God will come and will save us,” and Isaias’ prophecy 
will be again fulfilled. 


“Say to the faint-hearted: “Take courage and fear not, behold our 
God will come and will save us.’’’ So enjoins the Communion Verse of 
to-day’s Mass. It is taken from the Prophet Isaias, and is only one of 
many portions of Isaias read in the Liturgy at this time as a preparation 
for Christmas. For Isaias contains some of the clearest passages of the 
Old Testament describing the Messiah, His suffering, and His final 
triumph. 

Isaias wrote at a time of such international disturbance, that it is 
comparable to ours. The Jews needed his prophecies of a coming 
Saviour to enable them to bear up under the manifold sufferings they 
already knew and those that were to come. Many faint-hearted Jews 
were so despairing that their ebbing morale needed the tonic of Isaias’ 
lips “‘purified by a burning coal,’’ as the prayer just before the Gospel 
phrases it. The prophecies of Isaias have been fulfilled many centuries 
ago. The Messiah has come; Assyria, Babylon, Egypt, as the oppressors 
of the Chosen People, are no more But the words of Isaias have almost 
as much application to contemporary events as they had to those of the 
Prophet’s own time, and what he says about the Jews being saved from 
their enemies can be applied to the Church. Hence, some of the chapter 
headings in our edition of the Bible refer the contents of his prophecies 
to the Church. 


Persecution of the Church To-Day 


The Catholic Church is being persecuted to-day in totalitarian coun- 
tries just as really as, though perhaps more insidiously than, the Jews 
were persecuted in Isaias’ time. In some countries indeed, such as 
Poland, Catholics have had to suffer as much as the Jews had to endure 
from the Babylonians. History is repeating itself. Names have 
changed, but the essentials are there. On one side is the unbelieving 
military power blindly enraged against the Church, because such a des- 
potic power instinctively hates those who will not acknowledge it as 
absolutely supreme, superior to God, its might determining what is 
right; and on the other side is the Church, unwavering in her teaching 
that we are all creatures of God, and that no State has a right to man’s 
complete, total allegiance. 

It is as clearcut a struggle between God and Satan as ever Isaias wit- 
nessed. Perhaps the struggle is ever clearer, because the Church to-day 
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is more clearly on the side of God than were the Chosen People in Isaias’ 
time. It must be sorrowfully admitted that Catholics have not lived 
up perfectly to the graces they have received, have not perfectly formed 
the Kingdom of God on earth, but they have at least avoided the speci- 
ousness of State idolatry. They have kept clear of such apostasy. 
Whatever other sins they may have committed, they have not set up a 
State as God. 


Prophecy of Isaias Envisaged Conditions Such as Ours 


During other Advents we can all recall, when the world was at peace, 
we may have rejoiced at the references of Isaias to the coming of a Sav- 
iour, thinking principally of the spiritual significance of redemption from 
original sin. Then we may have taken rather too complacently our 
identification as Catholics with the recipients of the temporal salvation 
from their enemies promised to the Chosen People. The Church was 
enjoying a period of calm, and during it we grew soft. 

But to-day, with universal total war involving the whole world, we 
cannot help having our thoughts go back to the conditions Isaias faced 
so many centuries ago when he was writing his prophecies. And in spite 
of themselves probably some cannot help feeling their courage ooze out 
of them as they contemplate the seemingly unbeatable force on one side 
and the apparent helplessness on the other. If any are tempted to des- 
pair of God’s providence in these circumstances, to think that He does 
not care what is happening on earth, or that He cannot do anything 
about it, these words of Isaias from the Liturgy should come with brac- 
ing encouragement: ‘‘Say to the faint-hearted: ‘Take courage and fear 
not, behold our God will come and will save us.’ ”’ 

And the Church, taking these words upon her lips as a preparation for 
celebrating the Saviour’s actual coming, adds a hundredfold to their 
force. It is as if she said: ‘The truth of these words has been proved 
over and over again by my experience.”” God came, and God saved the 
Chosen People, according to the primary application of the Prophet’s 
words. But later, too, when in the world’s opinion the odds were over- 
whelmingly against the new Chosen People, the Church that had ac- 
cepted His Messiahship, He has shown that “the race is not to the swift, 
nor the battle to the strong’’ (Ecclus., ix. 11), by accomplishing the ulti- 
mate overthrow of the mighty of this world. 


The Church Has Already Overcome Similar Situations 


For instance, a thousand years ago the legions of Islam were over- 
running large portions of Christendom. Palestine, India, Greece, 
Byzantium, Egypt, Sicily and other strategic Mediterranean islands, 
most of Spain, the Balkans, some of Italy and France had fallen to the 
triumphant forces of Mohammed's followers. It seemed only a question of 
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a short time before the Crescent would be completely victorious over the 
Cross. A few centuries later Vienna was besieged, and the state of 
Christendom, divided by the Protestant Revolt, seemed to make its fate 
inevitable. But God had not forgotten His Chosen People. 

In this dark hour God selected the weak things of this world to con- 
found the strong. An old man of prayer living in the Vatican, Pius V, 
collected a fleet of his own and of a few far-seeing leaders, and a smashing 
naval victory turned the course of history. The Battle of Lepanto in 
the eastern Mediterranean, commemorated in the Liturgy by the Feast 
of Our Lady of Victory on May 24 and by the invocation ‘Help of 
Christians” in the Litany of Loreto, marks the ebbing of the Moham- 
medan power. From that day it began to decline. 

And this is not the only example of God’s watchfulness. A little more 
than a hundred years ago, an ambitious little corporal had conquered 
Europe to an even greater extent than has the dictator of our own day. 
Italy, France, Spain, Germany, Austria, and the Netherlands were 
under his despotic heel. He had assembled a fleet to invade England, 
but first invaded Russia to make sure that his eastern border would be 
safe while he was engaged in England. When the Pope of that time, 
whom this upstart had audaciously taken into “protective custody” 
in France, undismayed warned him of disaster, he commented with 
impudent humor: “Does the old man imagine that the muskets will 
fall from my soldiers’ hands?”’ And on another occasion, he is said to 
have remarked cynically that God is always on the side of the strongest 
artillery. 

But Napoleon’s humor and cynicism were alike ill-advised. The 
muskets did fall from the frozen hands of his soldiers as they struggled 
back from Russia under the impact of two generals of the God of nature 
—January and February. God’s providence had become wearied with 
this man who arrogated to himself the functions of divinity, and he was 
swept from the scene of history as an irritating mosquito is brushed from 
a man’s face. From the depths to which God’s Church had been re- 
duced during the Napoleonic regime, He raised her to greater heights 
than she had known since the glories of the Middle Ages. 


There Is No Occasion for Despair 


If any of you should be tempted to think that the constant war of 
the world and the devil is about to be triumphant to-day, remember that 
the situation has been equally bad or worse in the past. At least, the 
Axis powers so far have not dared to make a prisoner of the Pope even 
in the Vatican, much less to imprison him in some other country, as did 
Napoleon. Even if the future should become blacker, we should take 
courage from the brave and often fulfilled words of Isaias in the Mass 
to-day: ‘“Take courage and fear not, behold our God will come and will 
save us.” 
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Of course, in the sense of becoming incarnate and of freeing us from 
original sin, God has already come and has already saved us. Beside 
that coming and that salvation no temporal calamity can weigh for an 
instant. Nevertheless, as the words of Isaias applied to salvation for the 
Chosen People from their enemies, so we may believe that God’s provi- 
dence will somehow save His Church from her temporal enemies to-day. 
But we must not presume to set a time for God’s providence, or to pre- 
scribe just how salvation is to be accomplished. We must believe im- 
plicitly that in His infinite wisdom and in His own good time the om- 
nipotent God, our Father, will come and save His beloved children. 


Fourth Sunday of Advent 
The Lord Is Nigh 


“The Lord is nigh to all that call upon Him: that call upon Him in truth” 
(from the Gradual of the Mass). 


SYNOPSIS: I. Ina sense, God is nigh whether or not we call on Him. 
(1) “Do not I fill heaven and earth?” (Jeremias, xxiti. 24). 
(2) Wecannot escape God’s Presence. 
(a) This is a terrifying thought. 
(b) But it is also consoling. For if God knows all we do, He 
knows everything others do to us. 
II. But the greatest consolation comes from calling on God. 
(1) At Christmas it is easy to call on God in truth. 
(2) Because the Incarnation seems nearer than at other times. 
(3) To realize this, imagine if the Incarnation had never been. 
III. God not satisfied with the Incarnation at one time and place. 
(1) He has perpetuated and extended the Incarnation by the Eu- 
charist. 
(2) It requires faith to recognize this, but it also required faith to 
recognize God in Christ. 


In a certain sense, God is nigh unto us whether or not we call upon 
Him, and call upon Him in truth. We cannot get away from Him. 
As He asked through the Prophet Jeremias (xxiii. 24): “ ‘Shall a man be 
hid in secret places and I not see him?’ saith the Lord. ‘Do I not fill 
heaven and earth?’’’ Indeed, even if we would, we cannot escape from 
God. Were it not for His power momently sustaining us, we should re- 
vert to the nothingness out of which He created us. And where God’s 
power is, there is God. 

That God is continually present with us and sees everything we do, is 
a terrifying thought. We cannot do the slightest thing without God 
knowing it. Our every action, our every thought, our every impulse, is 
known to God. Sometimes we may deceive ourselves as to our inmost 
springs of action, our obscure motives, but not God. He knows us 
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better even than we know ourselves, for He knows how present conduct is 
influenced by past actions we have forgotten. A man may have a secret 
from his wife, or from his mother, or from his child, but he cannot have a 
secret from God. 


Omnipresence of God Consoling as Well as Terrifying 


But though this may be a terrifying thought, it is also a consoling 
thought. For if we cannot hide from God, cannot do anything without 
His knowledge, neither can anyone else. God knows what is happening 
everywhere in the world. He knows the crimes men “dressed in a little 
brief authority” are committing. He knows the treachery, the wholesale 
murder, the disregard of all moral standards being manifested to-day. 
He knows it, and in His own good time, as He has so often done in the 
past, He will draw good out of evil. In the meantime, 


We [must] trust God. The blank interstices 
Men take for ruins, He will build into 
With pillared marbles rare, or knit across 

With generous arches till the fane’s complete. 
This world has no perdition, if some loss. 


To appreciate the consolation in this thought of God’s nighness, 
imagine that your earthly father knew everything that happened to you, 
everything that anyone else did to you, during your school days. In 
spite of your suffering some unpleasantness, you would know that your 
father did not forget you, was a loving and tender parent though you 
were away from home, and that his benevolence was only limited by his 
ability. At the same time you would realize that he knew better than 
you did what was best for you. How many sons for their own good, 
their preparation for the future, their developing moral stamina through 
what at the time seems cruel hazing, their enrichment through experi- 
ence outside of home, have been sent off by a loving father to boarding 
school! 

With his immature outlook on life, a boy may not understand his 
father’s thus exposing him to all the disagreeableness of boarding school 
life. And so we cannot completely understand why our Heavenly 
Father at times exposes us to so much cruelty and injustice in the world. 
But though we may not understand why God does this, rather than mak- 
ing the world a perpetual Paradise, we can be sure that God’s knowledge 
and God’s power are infinite. Some day we shall know the meaning of 
it all. 


A Lesson from Job 


Till that day comes, we must try to take our trials as Job took his. 
One of the longest books of the Bible is concerned with him and his 
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crosses. It does not give an entire explanation of why God permits 
evil, even only physical evil as contrasted with moral evil, but it is the 
completest revelation we have on the subject, and it is sufficient to make 
us see the wisdom of emulating Job. 

Our greatest consolation, however, will come from calling upon God 
in allsincerity andtruth. ‘The Lord is nigh to them that call upon Him, 
that call upon Him in truth.”’ For though God is nigh unto every man 
because He is the Creator and man the creature (He being the Neces- 
sary Being supporting everything else in existence, man the completely 
dependent contingent being), yet there is a relationship of grace by 
which God is closer to some men than He is to other men. No argument 
is needed to convince us that God was closer to St. Francis of Assisi than 
to Heydler. The life of St. Francis was a continuous calling on the 
Lord, whereas Heydler defied the Lord by the most atrocious crimes. 


Invoking the Lord in Truth 


And at this particular season it is easy for us to call upon the Lord 
in all truth, for we are about to commemorate His coming among us in 
human form. If we have any Catholic faith at all, we ought to realize 
most keenly the Lord’s nighness at Christmas time, and feel an irrepress- 
ible impulse to call upon Him in all truth. 

If there was reason for the Chosen People before Christ to feel the 
nighness of God, how much more reason is there for us to feel it! For 
since the numerous passages of the Old Testament emphasizing God’s 
nighness, as does the Gradual of the Mass to-day, the Old Testament 
prophecies and types have been fulfilled, and God has actually been 
among usin human form. Moreover, He has perpetuated His presence 
sacramentally. And in that Sacrament it is possible for us to receive 
the Body and Blood of Jesus so intimately that we can exclaim in the 
prayer of the Mass said at the preparation of the chalice: ‘Grant us 
to have part in the Godhead of Him who hath vouchsafed to share our 
manhood, Jesus Christ, Thy Son, our Lord.” 

In order to increase your appreciation of the nearness of God since the 
Incarnation and the establishment of the Eucharist, think for a moment 
how much more difficult it was for devout souls before the first Christmas 
to realize God’s presence. As earthy human beings, men are pitifully 
dependent upon their senses and their imaginations. It is true that 
they have intellects, but if they cannot picture a thing as visible to sight, 
or imagine how it feels to touch, or sounds to hearing, it is difficult for 
them to realize its existence. That is the plight in which men were be- 
fore the Incarnation. In the Ark they had a symbol of God’s presence; 
they knew that God was everywhere as a pure spirit invisible to human 
eyes. But they also knew that the Ark was not God, whereas we know 
that Christ is God, and that the Eucharist is the substance of the Body 
of Christ. 
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Christ Brought God Closer to Man 


But with the coming of Christ how that was changed! He was not 
only man, a godlike man, another Moses or Elias, but He was God. 
Hence, adoring Christ is not idolatry, but worship of God Himself. 
After His Ascension, He was no longer with us in human form; yet, 
because He was once incarnate, it is so much easier for us to picture, and 
so to realize, His Presence with us, than it was for pre-Christian folk to 
realize the presence of the Godhead. To appreciate this fact, consider 
how much more devotion you feel to Jesus, the God-Man, than you do 
to the pure spirit, the Holy Ghost. It is because men feel so much more 
devotion to Christ than they do to the Holy Ghost and pray so much 
more to Christ, that one spiritual writer has called the Holy Ghost 
“the forgotten God.” 

And God was not satisfied merely with the Incarnation, witnessed by 
a few thousand human beings for a few years nearly two thousand years 
ago. Inestimable as would have been that help in making it easier for 
us to realize God’s Presence, God did a great deal more for men. Ina 
way, He perpetuated and spread the Incarnation throughout the whole 
world for all time. For when we kneel before the altar at Christmas 
to commemorate the birth nineteen hundred years ago of the Second 
Person of the Blessed Trinity, for a realization of God’s presence we are 
not dependent upon imagining the Divine Infant in the crib at Bethle- 
hem. For we have the Body and Blood, Soul and Divinity of Christ 
actually present in the Eucharist. 


The Incarnation and the Eucharist 


It requires faith, it is true, to believe that this consecrated Host is 
the substance of the Body and Blood of Christ, but nevertheless it is a 
help in intensifying our realization of God’s presence. With nineteen 
hundred years of Christian belief back of us, it is easier to call in truth 
upon God as present in the Eucharist than it is to call in truth upon God 
the Trinity as omnipresent. 

How grateful we should be, especially at Christmas, for the Incarna- 
tion and for the perpetuation of the Incarnation in the Eucharist! 
Indeed, it would be difficult for us to imagine anything more that God 
could have done for us. It is true, Jesus might not have ascended into 
heaven, the presence of the Incarnate God might have been miracu- 
lously preserved forever, but could it have been multiplied so as to be as 
extensive as is the Blessed Sacrament, without causing obvious complica- 
tions? And if the men of Christ’s time did not recognize His Divinity, 
would they have recognized it any more clearly if there were a Christ 
in every village? ‘Our God is nigh unto all that call upon Him: to all 
that call upon Him in truth.” And never was it easier for men of good 
will to call upon Him than it is to-day. 
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Christmas Day 
World Problems Viewed in Relation to Christmas 


“Why have the Gentiles raged?’ (from the Introit of the First Mass). 


SYNOPSIS: I. Why have the nations raged? 
(1) The shoriest answer is original sin. 
(2) For tf no original sin, there would be no contemporary actual 
sin. 
(3) No broken treaties, no unjust aggression, etc. 
II. But why original sin? 
(1) Why could not Adam have had free will without abusing it? 
(2) Wedo not know solution to problem of evil. 
(a) But there is no consolation in substituting a dictator for 
God. 
(b) Or in denying nations that could act otherwise. 
III. Out of previous similar raging God’s providence has brought good. 
(1) Raging has been due to men not coéperating with Incarnation. 
(2) Hence, our thinking this Christmas should include frank ad- 
mission to ourselves how far we have failed to coéperate. 


This text, from the Introit of the First Mass for Christmas, is taken 
from the first verse of the Second Psalm. Our English translation has 
simply used the Latin word ‘‘Gentiles” and changed the pronunciation. 
In Latin this word means ‘nations’ or “‘races,’’ and to translate the 
text, ‘Why have the nations raged?” seems to make it apply so clearly 
to the present international situation that this translation seems allow- 
able. “Why have the nations raged?” Why have the Germans at- 
tacked the French, the Italians the Greeks, the Japanese the Chinese, 
until the whole world is one vast slaughter house, to say nothing of the 
death of millions of non-combatants through starvation, and the de- 
struction of so much property and intangible social treasures stored up 
through centuries of toil. ‘Why have the nations raged?” 


Why Have the Nations Raged? 


The shortest answer to this question is that original sin is at the bot- 
tom ofit all. And, as far as it goes, this is a correct answer. If there had 
been no original sin, there would have been no subsequent actual sin, 
and therefore no contemporary sin. There would have been no theft, 
no avarice, no injustice of one nation to another, no “‘have not” nations 
or individuals. An equitable system of distribution would have pre- 
vented the conditions occasioning so much individual and national theft. 
If there had never been sin of any kind by anyone, there would have been 
no situations breeding war, and the nations would not now be raging as 
they are. 

But, as was pointed out on the Feast of the Immaculate Conception, 
to blame everything on original sin is only a partial explanation of why 
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the nations are so savagely raging. For one may reasonably go on to 
ask: ‘‘Why was there the original sin? Why did not God select as the 
representative of the race Mary, who would not have sinned, instead of 
Adam, who He foreknew would sin?” That is the crux of the problem of 
evil, and we must admit that we do not know the answer. 

However, though we cannot furnish a complete intellectual solution of 
the problem of evil, we can hold fast, on the one hand, to man’s responsi- 
bility for choosing between moral good and evil, and therefore to a con- 
viction of his free will; and, on the other hand, we can firmly believe in 
God’s wisdom, and in His goodness, and in His power. We may not be 
‘able to explain the matter fully to ourselves, much less to an unbeliever, 
but we can have an unwavering faith that there is no contradiction be- 
tween the two convictions. For as St. Paul says: ‘Faith is the sub- 
stance of things hoped for, the evidence of things that appear not’’ 
(Heb., xi. 1). The solution of the problem of evil is one more mystery 
added to all the other mysteries that we believe without being able to 
explain them, and that we must believe if we are to lead a reasonably 
effective life. For instance, we cannot explain such a familiar thing as 
the growth of grass or the flow of electric current. 


Religion or Statism 


At the same time we can see that to abandon faith in an all-good, an 
all-wise, and an all-powerful Creator, who has given His human chil- 
dren inalienable rights of life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness, is 
the first step towards the philosophy of Nazism. The next step, nat- 
urally, is to hold that men have no rights whatever, but only privileges 
granted at the whim of the absolutely supreme State, and that, since 
there is no moral right or moral wrong, whatever the State can do is 
right. Finally, loss of belief in the God of Scripture leads to worship of 
the supreme State. Hence, the greatest fifth columnists in the present 
world crisis are those who undermine the religious faith of others. 
For only a religious faith in the Christian God can furnish a firm founda- 
tion for human rights and freedom. Statism came to power where reli- 
gious faith had decayed. The way to conquer Statism is to restore re- 
ligious faith. 

There is no consolation and no intellectual solution to the problem of 
evil in substituting Hitler for God, or in asserting that the nations could 
not help raging, because, since men have no free will, they could not 
have acted otherwise than they have. Moreover, such an attitude re- 
quires as much faith as does Christianity, for it involves as many mys- 
teries and unsolved problems. Yet, it is strange but true that many per- 
sons who say Christianity and the Babe of Bethlehem make too great 
demands upon their faith, exhibit a surprising credulity in regard to the 
absurdities of Fascism. 
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World Problems Viewed in Relation to Christmas 


Looking at world problems and the raging of the nations from the 
standpoint of Christmas, however, the various pieces of the jigsaw puzzle 
can be fitted into an harmonious whole. From that standpoint, all 
men are descended from one original representative, and all shared in his 
fall. When, because of this fall, the nations many times had raged as 
viciously as they do now, God took pity on men and sent His only be- 
gotten Son to win back for them the possibility of eternal happiness in 
heaven and to be an example of how they should live on earth. Not all 
men recognized Christ’s Divinity or followed His example. But gradu- 
ally enough men followed sufficiently to stop the worst raging of the 
nations and to bring some harmony among the children of men. 

Even when much of the world, however, nominally at least followed 
the Babe of Bethlehem, there was the terrible raging of the nations at 
the time of Attila, and Genghis Khan, and Tamerlane, equal to anything 
preceding the Incarnation. If you think that your joy this Christmas 
is somewhat dampened by the raging of nations in a worldwide, total 
war, think for a moment what must have been the outlook of pious souls 
in those other times when the nations were raging. 

And there is some consolation for us in this survey of history. God’s 
Providence has always brought good out of the evil. Little as we can 
see why God allows human beings to cause so much suffering, yet we 
can be absolutely sure that He does allow it, and that somehow in His 
infinite wisdom He will make the ultimate result good. For since He 
is the only Necessary Being, and everything else is contingent, no other 
being could act in any way if He did not sustain it in existence, and at 
the time of acting lend it the power to act. We may be certain, then, 
that the raging of the nations, dreadful as it is, is permitted by an all- 
loving Father for His own good purposes. And as we look over past 
history we can see what some of these purposes were and how they were 
fulfilled. 


Have We Coéperated with the Incarnation? 


At the same time we can also see that the raging of the nations meant 
that men were not coéperating sufficiently with the Incarnation. God 
leaves men free to-day, as He left Adam free. He gives His grace, but 
He does not compel any man to act on it. And as you consider the 
terrible extent to which the world at times, including our own, has failed 
to coéperate with God’s grace and particularly the grace of the Incarna- 
tion at recurring Christmases, do not fail to face frankly your own fail- 
ures in coéperating with God. For though we may have not sinned so 
grievously as many others have sinned, though we may not now be 
siding with the nations waging war (in the last analysis, for State idol- 
atry), yet some years ago we may have shared in the creation of condi- 
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tions that contributed to the laicization of national life, and so ultimately 
to the deification of the State and its terrible consequences. 

But no matter how the nations are raging, never forget that the 
religious truths of Christmas are our only real consolation in the present 
world situation. To let go of that faith is like a shipwrecked man who 
lets go his grip on the piece of lumber to which he has been clinging. 
Certainly, he did not have complete comfort before, but now his situa- 
tion is decidedly worse. The world has been shown very conclusively 
the alternative to Christmas—Nazism. For those who are still free to 
make a choice, there is no excuse of ignorance. If they abandon or re- 
fuse the salvation offered by the Babe of Bethlehem, they have chosen 
the specious promises of some demagogue. It will not be God who pun- 
ishes them for their choice, but they who punish themselves. 


A Meditation for This Christmas 


Hence, this Christmas our meditation should include a frank acknowl- 
edgment of how far we have failed by acts of commission or omission to 
coéperate with the graces brought to us by Christ’s birth. Certainly, 
the best of us can think of many ways in which we could have done more 
to help on the cause of Christ. And we should remember that to win a 
military victory in the present raging of nations is not all. We should 
also plan to win the peace. And the peace will not be won until we 
coéperate fully with the Prince of Peace born on the first Christmas. 
For that codperation there will be needed hundreds of thousands to give 
themselves completely to the service of Christ as priests or Brothers or 
Sisters, and millions of others must be stirred to do more as laymen than 
the previous generation did, so that there will not be another raging of 
the nations for a thousand years. 


Sunday within the Octave of Christmas 


Earthly Life Is an Amalgam of Sorrow and Joy 


“And thine own heart a sword shall pierce’ (from the Gospel for the 
Sunday). 


SYNOPSIS: I. Significant thoughts of the Liturgy apply to-day as well as when ex- 
ternal conditions were pleasanter. 
(1) Because it commemorates conditions at first Christmas. 
(2) Even divine motherhood was not all adulation. 
II. True devotion implies imitation. 

(1) Mary's bravery in bearing sword should be imitated. 

(2) Our external conditions are not so much worse than Mary's. 

(3) Infact, her sorrow was greater than that of most of us. 

III. The marvellous way in which the Liturgy fits diverse situations. 

(1) No matter how situation changes from year to year, the Liturgy 

is still appropriate. 
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(2) Universality of the Liturgy is likely due to the fact that it is 
never concerned exclusively with one need (e.g., penance). 

(3) As in Lent the Liturgy has elements of joy, so at Christmas it 
has elements emphasizing fortitude. 


It is significant that the Church, in selecting the proper parts for the 
Masses at this joyous season of Christ’s birth, should have been careful 
to include thoughts that would help us to bear suffering bravely. In 
doing this, she is, of course, accurately reproducing the mixture of joy 
and sorrow at the time of Our Lord’s birth and immediately following. 
A few days after the first Christmas, Mary and Joseph, conforming to 
the Jewish law, presented Jesus in the Temple with their offering of 
doves. Then Simeon, thanking God that he had lived to see the Saviour, 
the glory of Israel, foretold that He would be set for the fall as well as 
for the resurrection of many. And he predicted that Mary, His Mother, 
would suffer, using the vivid expression: ‘“Thine own heart a sword shall 
pierce.” 


Even Divine Motherhood Was Not All Joy 


Not even Divine Motherhood was to be all joy and glory and admiring 
adulation. The Second Person of the Blessed Trinity had taken a hu- 
man body so that He could suffer, and His Mother was not to escape 
her share of suffering. In fact, her suffering was to start almost at once 
with flight into Egypt to evade Herod’s attempt to kill the Child, and 
was to continue through her life till she stood under the gibbet on which 
her only Son hung dying. Indeed, she is the Divine Mother, perhaps, 
because she is the Sorrowful Mother. At least, she could not have been 
the Divine Mother if she had not bravely borne the sword through her 
heart. As suffering was inseparable from the redeemerhood of Christ, 
so suffering was inseparable from the Divine Motherhood of Mary. 

And though, of course, we are not on a plane with Mary, we may be 
sure that there will be suffering in our lives. The celebration of Christ- 
mas, including a commemoration of Simeon’s prophecy at the presenta- 
tion of Jesus in the Temple, should brace us to meet our inevitable suffer- 
ing. Unless we make an effort to prepare ourselves, we have not grasped 
the full significance of the Liturgy at this time, nor the full significance 
of the events commemorated by the Liturgy. 

Imitation is not only ‘‘the sincerest form of flattery,”’ as an epigram 
has it, but it is also the sincerest form of devotion. And our devotion 
to the Blessed Virgin should have the characteristic of imitation. The 
devotion of too many persons to the Blessed Virgin stops with a sort of 
sentimental attachment to beautiful pictures, and does not go on to 
imitate her virtues, especially her courage in bearing suffering. Mary 
was not a soft-handed, idle woman, who never knew any trouble. Had 
she been such a woman, she would not be the model she is for everyday 
folk who have to endure the manifold crosses of the work-a-day world 
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True Devotion to Mary 


At some previous Christmases external conditions have not paralleled 
very closely the conditions Mary faced. Not many persons were obliged 
to bring forth their children in a stable; not many children spent their 
day of birth lying in a manger. And there was no tyrant among the 
rulers of Christendom corresponding to Herod, at whose word the babies 
of a whole town were slaughtered in the hope of killing the One who was 
born King of the Jews. 

This Christmas, however, sees many millions in greater poverty than 
was Mary’s, and subject to greater tyranny than Herod ever attempted. 
The picture of the world as a whole is so black that we are tempted to 
think conditions are worse than they ever were at any previous time in 
the whole history of the world. Never, we tell ourselves, were so many 
people involved in such fierce total war. No one, no matter how paci- 
fist and opposed to war, can avoid being drawn into the vortex. 

But bad as things are in the world to-day, they are not so much worse 
than those Mary and her Divine Son faced, and the way they bore their 
surroundings is an example for us. If our devotion secures imitation of 
their fortitude, we are among those for whose redemption Jesus was set, 
among those Gentiles for whom He was a light. Such imitation will 
mean that we have taken to heart the Liturgy of the season in one of its 
most important implications, have celebrated Christmas in the way 
seemingly intended by the Church. 


A Lesson for Those in Distress 


Each one of you has some suffering. But do you honestly think that 
your suffering is so great that it can reasonably be compared to the 
figurative sword Simeon predicted was to pierce Mary’s heart, or are 
you allowing a mere pinprick to overcome you? Do you make whatever 
suffering you have harder to bear by exaggerating it in your own mind? 
Or do you largely nullify it at the beginning by imitating Mary in the 
patience, resignation, and cheerfulness with which she bore hers? 

If in former externally easy years you have meditated on this phase 
of the Liturgy, and used your thoughts at this season to build up ability 
to bear the pain of some figurative sword piercing your heart, then you 
have prepared yourself for the sadness due to external conditions that 
may insinuate itself into this Christmas. Mary stood at the cross; 
she did not swoon; it is not recorded of her that she wept, though it is 
implied that she stayed on her feet and kept erect. There is our model, 
and most certainly we shall not have a more painful sword pierce our 
heart than Mary felt at the crucifixion. 

At first glance, it may seem rather inappropriate to introduce into 
the celebration of Christmas this idea of preparing to endure sorrow. 
In fact, it is so at variance with what may be considered the usual Christ- 
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mas attitude, that some may reasonably demand some justification for 
its introduction. But that justification lies no farther than the Liturgy, 
and, outside the dogmatic decrees, the Liturgy is probably the clearest 
expression of the mind of the Church. With considerable truth, the 
mind of the Missal might be called the mind of the Church. And it is 
evident, from the Gospel for the First Sunday of Advent with its ‘‘dis- 
tress of nations’ to the Communion Verse of to-day’s Mass with its 
reference to the flight of the Holy Family into Egypt, that the Liturgy 
at this season envisages life as it is, with an element of suffering to be 
endured with hope and courage born of the first Christmas. 


Variable Parts of the Mass Give Expression to All Human Needs 


Most of the variable parts of the Masses proper to the different sea- 
sons are taken from the Scriptures, and so are inspired. But so mar- 
vellously do they fit the needs of the faithful, not only for one season or 
for one year, but for all seasons and irrespective of how external condi- 
tions change, that one might almost think that the selection of these parts 
for the Liturgy had been inspired. 

The Christmas Liturgy, for instance, is as appropriate to-day, with 
present world conditions so chaotic, as it was in the peaceful days of 
thirty years ago. Now we need a bracing tonic to enable us to bear the 
awful burden placed upon the world to-day, and the Liturgy wonderfully 
provides it. As our needs become evident, the ability of the Liturgy 
to meet them becomes apparent. Of course, the ability of the Liturgy 
was always there, and if we did not see the implications, it was because 
the need for this particular help had not arisen, or because we were tak- 
ing too restricted a view of the Liturgy. 

Probably this universality of the Liturgy in fitting the needs of differ- 
ent persons and different circumstances is due to the fact that it is never 
concerned with only one particular need, to the exclusion of others. 
For instance, the dominant idea of Lent is repentance for sin. But, if 
you take your Missals and glance over the Introits for the Lenten Masses, 
you will find that ninety per cent of them, whatever may be the em- 
phasis on repentance and contrition, contain elements of hope and con- 
fidence. The middle Sunday of Lent is even called, from the first word 
of its Introit, ‘‘Letare’’ Sunday. 


On Entering into the Spirit of the Liturgy 


And as during the penitential season of Lent the Liturgy nevertheless 
has elements of joy, hope, confidence, so in the Christmas season, in 
addition to joy, the Liturgy does not neglect the sterner aspects of long- 
suffering and fortitude. But though the Liturgy does not overlook 
this aspect of the Christian life, the individual may. To see its universal 
appropriateness, you need to pay some attention to the Liturgy. Merely 
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to be bodily present at Mass, or even to read the Missal cursorily, will 
not give an insight into the wonderful adaptability of the Liturgy. 
You must pray the Mass in the sense of applying your mind. The 
definition of prayer you learned long ago was “‘a lifting of the mind and 
heart to God.” Try to grasp the fact that prayer must be a mental 
exercise. The thinking that is forced upon you to-day by the “‘distress 
of nations’ can be turned into prayer by thinking how the Liturgy 
meets your needs under those conditions. Such prayerful thinking is 
one of the best possible ways of lay participation in the Liturgy. The 
intelligence is one of the highest human faculties, making man in the 
image of God. And the direction of this faculty towards God by think- 
ing on the meaning of the Liturgy is one of the most pleasing kinds of 
prayer. 








Book Reviews 


Von Pastor’s “History of the Popes.” 
—Inasmuch as von Pastor’s monu- 
mental ‘‘History of the Popes’’ is indis- 
pensable to the serious student of church 
history, Dom Ernest Graf, monk of 
Buckfast Abbey, has rendered English 
readers a distinct service by translating 
two more volumes. The first of his latest 
additions is Volume XXXIII. It isa 
study of the life and times of the long 
reign of Clement XI, and thus records 
the progress of the Church from 1700 to 
1721. These years were turbulent ones. 
Besides having to contend with the Gal- 
licanism and the autocratic tendencies of 
Louis XIV of France, Clement XI was 
harassed from every quarter by the 
jealousies and animosities that broke 
loose as a result of the War of Spanish 
Succession (1702-1713). Moreover, the 
implacable enemy of Christianity of 
those days, the Turks, threatened to 
invade Italy, and Jansenism was again 
dividing Catholics. 

As one reads the chapters which re- 
count Pope Clement’s efforts to remain 
above political strife and to keep the 
Papal States neutral, one cannot but 
wish that von Pastor had at least briefly 
sketched the general world background 
of these years. With typical German 
method, however, he holds himself rigidly 
to a discussion of the life of Clement XI 
as the visible head of the Church and 
sovereign of the Papal States. Had he 
fitted the subject of his study more gen- 
erously into the swirling events that 
preceded and followed the War of Spanish 
Succession, the reader would find it 
easier to understand why so gifted a 
Pontiff failed to measure up to the prom- 
ise he gave at the time of his election in 
1700. 

Unlike Volume XXXIII, which is en- 
tirely devoted to the reign of Clement 
XI, Volume XXXIV recounts the ac- 
tivities of three Popes: Innocent XIII 
(1721-1724), Benedict XIII (1724-1730), 


1B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


and Clement XII (1730-1740). That all 
three ruled the Church for relatively brief 
periods was, as von Paster establishes, 
not wholly unplanned. Innocent XIII, 
though sixty-six years old when elected, 
gave no promise of a long life, inasmuch 
as his energy was spent and gravel had 
sapped his health. Benedict XIII, a 
Dominican, was already seventy-five 
when he succeeded to the Chair of Peter. 
Although he was pious in an eccentric 
way anda stern disciplinarian, he lacked 
administrative ability and relied upon 
favorites who enriched themselves and 
jeopardized the interest and prestige of 
the Holy See. And Clement XII, who 
was elected at the age of seventy-nine, 
was two years later to become blind and 
was so afflicted with gout and the in- 
firmities of age that he was forced to 
delegate most of his duties to others. 
He had the good judgment, however, to 
surround himself with able cardinals 
and secretaries. Thus, much was ac- 
complished for art and learning during 
the pontificate of Clement in spite of his 
physical infirmities. It was during his 
reign that Freemasonry was first con- 
demned. Fortunately Europe was rela- 
tively free from religious and civil strife 
during the reigns of these weak Popes. 
The Polish War of Succession alone 
threatened to set Europe aflame. Since 
these Pontiffs ruled only for brief inter- 
vals or were relatively incapacitated for 
personal rule and since the times were 
less troubled by national strife, von 
Pastor confines himself in the main to a 
study of the progress of the Church it- 
self. 


Dom Ernest Graf’s translation is 
thoroughly readable. Some expressions 
(such as “for the purpose of’’), it is true, 
are over-used. But, aside from such 
minor defects of style, both volumes are 
all that an English reader could hope for. 
The English version of these volumes is 
thoroughly indexed. Though Dom Graf 
has seen fit to omit some of the more 
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pedantic features of the original German, 
his translation is a substantial and reli- 
able rendering of von Pastor’s work. 

Vircit R. STALLBAUMER, O.S.B., Pu.D. 


A New Theology of Marriage.— 
Modern theology has found it expedient 
to revise its traditional teaching on mar- 
riage and to bring out in stronger relief 
some doctrinal points that call for special 
attention in our days. The Encyclical 
of Pius XI, Casti Connubii, seems to give 
full sanction to such a revision and indi- 
cates the lines along which it must be 
conducted. The problem is to safeguard 
marriage against a certain arbitrariness 
which would invest marriage with any 
meaning it pleases. In other words, 
since marriage contains various values, 
can any one of these be chosen to the 
exclusion of the others? The main con- 
cern of the modern world is to dissociate 
procreation from marriage and make it 
entirely a matter of free choice. Thus, 
modern men and women do want marital 
companionship with all it implies, but 
refuse to accept parenthood; they feel 
free to sidestep conception by any means 
that will prove effective. For this atti- 
tude of mind moral theology has nothing 
but outright condemnation. There is 
no revision in that direction. 

But for Catholics also a situation has 
arisen which calls for some doctrinal re- 
adjustments. Medical research has dis- 
closed a morally unobjectional means of 
preventing parenthood. Now the ques- 
tion crops up: does such marriage still 
realize the Christian concept? Moreover, 
the old theory experienced some awk- 
wardness in vindicating the validity of 
virginal marriages and in justifying the 
continued use of the sterile marriage. 
The distinction between the primary and 
secondary ends proved a stumbling block. 
The new theology in this respect claims 
to travel a straighter path and to offer 
a cleaner solution. Its characteristic 
feature consists in this, that it removes 
procreation from its central position as 
the primary end of marriage and sub- 
stitutes in its place community of life 
of the contracting parties. In no way, 
let us hasten to assert, does this new 


theory lend countenance to the advocates 
of birth control, for while it integrates 
the ends of marriage in a new synthesis 
it does not hand them over to human ca- 
price. Inthiscase practice hasanticipated 
theory, since the use of the sterile mar- 
riage was permitted long before it could 
be satisfactorily defended on speculative 
grounds. 

The most consistent and outspoken 
exponent of this new interpretation of 
the meaning of marriage is a young 
Swiss theologian, who brings to its de- 
fense a wealth of argument and keen dis- 
cernment.! He brushes aside the hesi- 
tancy of his forerunners, notably Doms 
and von Hildebrand (who seek shelter 
behind equivocal terms), and boldly 
asserts a unity of purpose, aim, and end 
in marriage. 

Dr. Krempel defines marriage strictly 
with regard to the married parties them- 
selves without any extraneous reference 
to offspring. Marriage is for the married. 
It is the freely willed union of two per- 
sons of different sex in order to lead a 
common life. This common life brings to 
both a fulfillment and complementa- 
tion which neither could have asunder. 
Married life brings together the qualities 
which sex distributes. This is effected 
not by a substantial union but by a union 
of activity, because in marriage the two 
act as one. The sensible expression of 
this unity of life and action is the marital 
act. Naturally, the spouses will seek 
this expression of their unity of life, and 
thus, normally, marriage will result in 
procreation. Marriage is based on sex— 
however, not on sex as related to pro- 
creation, but on sex as the basis of a dif- 
ferentiation of endowment. On account 
of his composite nature man must exist 
in two differentiated types, neither of 
which exhibits the full measure of human 
perfection. Now, therefore, since an 
individual of one sex essentially lacks the 
qualities proper to the other sex, marriage 
has been devised for the purpose of unify- 


1 Die Zweckfrage der Ehe in neuer Be- 
leuchtung begriffen aus dem Wesen der 
beiden Geschlecter im Lichte der Bezie- 
hungslehre des hl. Thomas. Von Dr. 
Bernhardin Krempel, C.P. (Verlagsan- 
stalt Benziger & Co., Einsiedeln). 
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ing the separate endowments and thus 
giving a representation of complete hu- 
man nature. In conjugal society, each 
sex is enriched by the qualities of the 
other. Accordingly, marriage makes for 
the fuller life and the greater perfection 
of the married parties. 

Unquestionably, this theory puts mar- 
riage on an ideal plane and lets all of- 
fenses against chastity appear in their 
fullest hideousness. On the surface, it 
certainly is in opposition to the prevailing 
opinion of moral theologians who persist- 
ently stress procreation as the primary 
end of marriage. But the practical angle 
from which they approach the matter 
narrows and restricts their outlook. 
They are not speaking of marriage in the 
abstract, but of the use of marriage as it 
ordinarily occurs. When they refer to 
the end of marriage, they have in mind 
the purpose of the generative power. The 
author himself provides the key to the 
solution of the seeming contradiction 
when he states that his inquiry does not 
bear on the object of the procreative 
faculty, which according to his view is 
too obvious to require investigation (p. 
22). In this, however, he is too optimis- 
tic, because in our days even this ob- 
vious truth is disputed. Hence, the 
moral theologians took pains to prove it. 
It may turn out, then, that on closer in- 
spection the difference between the old 
and new view, which at the beginning 
looms so large, gradually fades away. 
However this may be, the new view is not 
in radical conflict with the teaching of 
the Church (cfr. ‘‘The Meaning of Mar- 
riage,”” by J. A. McHugh, O.P., S.T.M., 
in THE HoMILETIC AND PASTORAL RE- 
VIEW, July, 1941). 

Attractive as the theory of Dr. Krem- 
pel is, it has some kinks that must be 
ironed out before it meets with general 
acceptance. Offspring, for example, in 
this view becomes something incidental 
and almost casual. In fact, according to 
the author’s own words, it becomes con- 
nected with marriage by way of a detour 
(Umweg, p. 238). To marriage, which in 
itself is complete as a union of the sexes, 
the child is added as an afterthought 
(p. 240). Biblical texts may be adduced 


in support of this view, but there are 
others which prove the contrary. More- 
over, the personality of the child is ob- 
scured, inasmuch as it is reduced to the 
status of a means for the greater perfec- 
tion of the parents (p. 256). 

Strange also sounds to our ears what 
the author says about the absolute and 
independent value of sex (Eigenwert). 
What conjugal intercourse could mean if 
it had not at least an objective relation 
to procreation, is difficult to conceive. 
But a review has its limits, and it is 
impossible to enter into greater detail. 

The book is a challenge to modern 
theology to clarify its teaching on mar- 
riage and to bring theory into closer ac- 
cord with practice. The criticism of Dr. 
Krempel cannot be ignored, and his 
constructive suggestions will prove of 
great value. There is a stimulating 
quality in his treatment of the subject 
not always found in controversial writ- 
ings. 

CHARLES BRUEHL, Pu.D. 


The Christendom Series.'—In ‘“‘The 
Catholic Revival in England,” Professor 
John J. O’Connor succinctly unfolds the 
astounding rebirth of Catholic life in 
England from the time of the Catholic 
Emancipation Act in 1829 to the death 
of Henry Edward Cardinal Manning in 
1892. He recounts the drawn-out strug- 
gle to repeal the laws that prevented 
Catholics from taking part in public life, 
the heroic efforts of Cardinal Wiseman 
to reap the rich harvest of converts ef- 
fected by the Oxford Movement, and the 
triumph of Cardinal Manning as an ad- 
ministrator and leader. 

Although a summary such as Professor 
O’Connor has here undertaken for ‘‘The 
Christendom Series” presents problems 
of emphasis, few thoroughly conversant 
with this momentous period in the his- 
tory of English Catholicism will find 
serious fault with the space he allots to 
the three most important phases of the 
movement. The chapter on Catholic 
Emancipation, it is true, is too involved 
to suit the purpose of his summary, and 
is somewhat misleading, especially where 


1 The Macmillan Co., New York City. 
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it discusses, as part of the background 
of the anti-Catholic legislation, the part 
Charles II had in the Titus Oates Plot 
and similar uprisings. As worded, the 
average reader would infer that Charles 
II actively persecuted his Catholic sub- 
jects, whereas the truth is that he favored 
Catholics and stood fearlessly for the 
succession of his Catholic brother, 
James II. But in general the work suc- 
ceeds admirably in highlighting the 
march of Catholicism in England and 
in characterizing its leaders. 

Undoubtedly this volume would prove 
even more useful to Catholic clubs, nor- 
mal schools, and high schools, whose 
needs it is intended to meet, if it were 
indexed. The descriptive bibliography 
appended is in the main sufficiently in- 
clusive and selective for its purpose. 

“‘Medieval Humanism” by Gerald G. 
Walsh, S.J., is another addition to ‘The 
Christendom Series” which aims to sup- 
ply popular studies on important topics 
bearing on the history of Christianity. 
It resulted, as the author explains, from 
a series of lectures on the tradition of 
Christian Humanism given in 1939-40 as 
a Fordham University extension course 
at the College of New Rochelle. 

But, in spite of its title, this slender 
volume neither discusses Medieval Hu- 
manism as generally understood, nor 
traces its development during the Mid- 
dle Ages. The author is not concerned 
with the problem of pointing out in what 
respects medieval writers and artists were 
individualistic rather than communal in 
tendency, and he likewise avoids tracing 
the rise and growth of man’s interest in 
man as man—as human. In other words, 
the author does not aim to show how 
individualism and the love of things 
human and worldly, so characteristic of 
a phase of the Renaissance, grew out of 
the Middle Ages. The task he set him- 
self was to summarize the part the 
Church and its leaders played in assimi- 
lating the good and true and artistic in 
pagan cultures. He likewise marshals 
evidence to prove that interest in art, 
learning, and the Classics was never dead 
but relatively constant throughout the 
Middle Ages, and culminated, as every- 


one knows, in St. Thomas Aquinas and 
Dante. 

Unfortunately, this otherwise useful 
volume lacks an index and contains some 
ambiguous statements, if not inaccura- 
cies. Yet, as a summary of the Church’s 
interest in art, learning, and literature it 
will serve a useful purpose, and the bib- 
liography appended will guide the reader 
to a further study of the Church’s cul- 
tural contribution to Western Civiliza- 
tion. 

Vircit R. STALLBAUMER, O.S.B., PH.D. 


Varia.—Thomas F. Woodlock, after 
having made a name for himself as a 
newspaper editor for more than thirty 
years, presents us with a book that will 
impress favorably readers of any or no 
creed. His book, ‘““‘The Catholic Pat- 
tern,’ is an apology without quarrel; 
it is a clear statement of the author’s 
personal conviction, and this is thor- 
oughly Catholic. By “‘pattern’”’ he in- 
tends to express what is contained in the 
word Weltanschauung, of which ‘‘view of 
the world” or “ideology” is but an in- 
adequate rendition. So he selects the 
term “pattern,” and explains it suf- 
ficiently. The first part, and also the 
first half, of the book deals with the 
creation and fall of man, his redemption, 
and an explanation and support of the 
sacramental system. The second part 
discusses the disorders so much deplored 
to-day, and investigates their causes 
such as the disintegration of doctrine, 
secularism, metaphysical and moral 
apostasy, etc. The author’s “Credo” 
forms the Epilogue. The whole treatise 
is well put together, the truth being pre- 
sented in a convincing manner without 
giving offense to anyone. There must 
exist a demand for a volume of this type 
outside the ranks of Catholics; other- 
wise the publishers would not have in- 
vested their money in its publication. 
This is encouraging, because, if people 
desire religion sincerely, God will not 
deny His grace to enable them to estab- 
lish the most satisfying relations with 
Him and their neighbors. Mr. Woodlock 
does not preach; he just tells the readers 


1 Simon and Schuster, New York. 
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what he has learned and experienced 
during his eighty well-spent years. All 
is well substantiated from reliable 
sources. It is true that controversies are 
sometimes needed, but at present the 
quiet, forceful and charitable statement 
contained in this book may do greater 
good. Nobody can object to a person 
stating his own belief. The main de- 
sideratum is to have this volume widely 
distributed. It is full of deep and perti- 
nent thoughts, and its reading suggests 
that the Syllabus of 1864 might be profit- 
ably reprinted with present-day applica- 
tions. The reviewer thinks it would be 
more welcome now than eighty years ago. 

“The Reed and the Rock,” by Theo- 
dore Maynard,’ is a biography of Simon 
Bruté, the founder and first bishop of 
the Diocese of Vincennes, Indiana. It is 
written in a popular style, and contains 
three pen drawings by Bruté himself. 
The author calls the work a portrait, 
thereby indicating its main feature—a 
character sketch. As such, it is a fine 
miniature with a wide but valuable 
frame. Numerous historic personages 
walk through its 273 pages. Many of 
these were connected with St. Mary’s 
College at Baltimore and Emmitsburgh, 
whence the French Sulpicians and their 
pupils extended the frontiers of the 
Church in the Midwest during the last 
forty years of the nineteenth century. 
Part I is devoted to Bruté’s family, 
friends, acquaintances, and companions 
in Rennes, France, many of whom made 
a name in history. Shortly after he had 
received his medical diploma, he left 
France with the intention of becoming a 
missionary (1810). Part II begins with 
his arrival in the New World, and de- 
scribes his life at Emmitsburgh and his 
relation with his friends, all known in 
American church history (1810-1834). 
Part III portrays Bruté as Bishop of 
Vincennes (1834-1839). Although the 
book is interesting, the reviewer regrets 
that the author does not tell more about 
his immediate subject. It seems that 
the historical material is rather scarce, 





*Longmans, Green and Company, 
New York City and Toronto. 


notwithstanding the fact that a number 
of Bruté’s letters are extant and unpub- 
lished. 

“We Have a Pope,” by the Rev. 
Charles Hugo Doyle,’ is an attractively 
written biography of Pope Pius XII. 
The author thinks that his book of 130 
pages will serve a useful purpose until a 
more substantial work makes its appear- 
ance. This expectation is fully justified. 
What the average reader will be espe- 
cially pleased with is the nicely inter- 
woven explanations of ecclesiastical ex- 
pressions, titles, etc., relating to the 
Roman Curia and its dignitaries. The 
information about our present Pope and 
his saintly character will do much to 
assure him a place in the hearts of his 
children and to arouse confidence in his 
splendid leadership. The book should 
be placed in every parish and institutional 
library. 

“With Wings of Doves,” by Sister 
Eustatia, M.A.,* contains a series of 
biographical sketches of the foundress 
and a dozen other members of the Con- 
gregation of the Sacred Hearts of Jesus 
and Mary who died between 1846 and 
1863. Since the Congregation will com- 
plete a century of work next year, the 
book is of more than private interest. 
The small seed sown in 1843 has in- 
creased to about 3500 members estab- 
lished in several countries. The book is 
written in interesting fashion. 

Kian J. Hennrica, O.F.M.Cap., A.M. 





Saint Anthony Guild Press, Pater- 
son, N. J. 
ou College of the Holy Names, Oakland, 


The Wayfarer’s Vision.—In the higher 
reaches of speculation human reason does 
not proceed very far before it is con- 
fronted with an unsurmountable wall 
that effectually blocks all further ad- 
vance. So it happens that many of the 
problems with which the earlier theolo- 
gians wrestled still remain unsolved, nor 
is there any prospect that they will ever 
be satisfactorily answered this side of the 
grave. Nevertheless, it would be wrong 
to think that the tremendous intellectual 
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energy devoted to the study of these 
questions was wasted, for, though no 
solution is reached, in the process of dis- 
cussion certain truths that enter into the 
mystery are definitely established and 
more clearly understood. 

This is strikingly exemplified in the 
knotty question of predestination, which 
always has divided and still divides the 
various theological schools. Here is a 
happy hunting ground for young theo- 
logians seeking a subject for a doctoral 
dissertation. Naturally, the approach 
in this case would be historical, since no 
aspirant after an academic degree would 
expect to succeed where the masters have 
failed. However, such historical studies 
serve to make us familiar with the intel- 
lectual activity of the schools, in which 
many see but slavish repetition of 
handed-down opinions. The Scholastics 
were no servile worshipers of authority, 
but they did have a high regard for tra- 
dition and the continuity of thought. 

Father Shannon has chosen as theme 
of his dissertation the doctrine of predesti- 
nation as expounded by a doctor of his 
own Order.! It is a good idea to bring 
to honor the traditions of the various 
schools; they complement each other 
and enrich theological speculation. We 
welcome, therefore, the author’s inter- 
esting study of a phase of the Augustin- 
ian tradition. The work bespeaks criti- 
cal judgment as well as earnest research. 

Since the study is historical, the re- 
viewer is not called upon to evaluate the 
theory of Thomas of Strassburg. The 
author, in opposition to others, holds 
that the subject of his thesis puts notable 
stress on the scope of man’s part in pre- 
destination. Of course, in all the ac- 
cepted traditions it is always a question 
of emphasis, as there are certain truths 
which under all circumstances must be 


1 Good Works and Predestination ac- 
cording to Thomas of Strassburg, O.S.A. 
By Joseph L. Shannon, O.S.A. (The 
Newman Book Shop, Westminster, 
Maryland). 








adequately safeguarded and not merely 
asserted. That brings us back to a pre- 
vious remark relative to the usefulness 
of a controversy that comes to no final 


issue. The problem is to harmonize the 
causality of God and free will of man; 
in this we are baffled, but as the argu- 
ment flows to and fro, these two doc- 
trines themselves stand out with sharp 
outlines like impregnable rocks. 
CHARLES BRUEHL, PH.D. 


The Catholic Encyclopedia.'—Since 
this Encyclopedia still remains the out- 
standing and indispensable work of refer- 
ence in English on the constitution, doc- 
trine, discipline, and history of the Cath- 
olic Church, the announcement of a re- 
print of its seventeen volumes (including 
the 1922 Supplement) from the original 
plates will be welcome news in Catholic 
circles. In recent years sets of the ‘‘En- 
cyclopedia”’ were procurable only through 
the second-hand book stores. During the 
quarter-century which has elapsed since 
the completion of the ‘Encyclopedia,’ 
events of such magnitude have taken 
place that a number of its articles seem 
to be dealing with an entirely different 
world. Possibly, however, the omis- 
sion of all discussion of the pressing 
problems of to-day is not so serious a 
shortcoming as might appear at first 
sight. Intelligent Catholics are well 
acquainted with the destructive ele- 
ments and movements of our latter day, 
but since the world is still in the throes 
of a social and economic revolution the 
time has hardly yet come for a scholarly 
summation of our era. 


1The Gilmary Society, 400 East 
Fordham Road, New York City. 


Correction.—In our last (October) 
issue, p. 96, it was incorrectly stated that 
the St. Anthony Guild Press was the 
publisher of “Happy Memories of a 
Sister of Charity,’’ by Sister M. Xavier 
Farrell. The work was published by B. 
Herder Book Co., of St. Louis, Mo. 








